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CHAPTER XXXI. A SURPRISE. 


I nap seen my uncle more than once 
since the breaking up of the Raeburn 
household, the business connected with the 
fraud on the Insurance Company having 
necessitated his presence, as it had my 


tary connection with the attorney’s mis- 
deeds, and by the insult which had been 
put upon him, in making him play the 
part of catspaw, that I had scarcely opened 


Now, however, I determined to do this at 
once; I desired that there should not be 
an hour’s unnecessary delay in under- 
standing my position, and asking his 
advice as to my future. 
stay at Stanbrook to be as short as 
| possible, in case any plan should be 
devised between us for my setting to 
' 
; hood, and I was resolved that, while I did 
i remain there, there should be no mis- 
understanding of my position as respected 
| Gertrude. 
hopeless, it would be cruel indeed in me, 
I argued, not to release her from her 
promise ; if the hope to which I secretly 
clung was that she would cleave to me 
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own, at Kirkdale; but I had found him | 
| so distressed and annoyed by his involun- | 


jj my lips to him upon my own affairs. | 


I wished my | 


work in earnest to gain my own liveli- | 


If matters were altogether | 


that life would for me have nothing worth | 
striving for. 

In the interval of our separation Ger- 
trude had almost entirely recovered her 
health, and when I arrived at the Rectory 
she was absent, having gone out with 
my aunt for a drive in the carriage. 
For this I was not sorry, as it enabled 
me to have, at once, that interview with 
my uncle, which I so greatly desired. 

The rector welcomed me very heartily, 
yet did not look less worried than on the $ 
last occasion when I had seen him. 

“Here is a precious lot of rubbish,” 
cried he, pointing to a mass of documents 
with which the table was covered. “No 
sooner have I escaped from one legal 
cobweb than I get caught in another. 
What wrong have I ever done to my 
fellow-creatures, that any one of them 
should appoint me his trustee ? ” 

“Indeed,” said I, “uncle, I am very 
sorry to find you so bothered; and more 
particularly as I want to bother you my- 
self. My aunt and Gertrude, I find, are 
out, and I wish to take the opportunity 
of their absence to have a talk with you 
upon my unfortunate affairs.” 

“Yes, I’ve made a pretty mess of them, 
Harry,” observed my uncle, ruefully. 

“Tam sure you did it all for the best, 
sir,” answered I, cheerfully. 

“That is small comfort, my poor lad, 


| when everything has happened for the 


still, and prefer to wait long years for my | 


unworthy self, even till youth had fled 
from her, I was ashamed of it, but I 
deceived myself all along. Selfish as I 
was, Heaven knows I loved her better 
than myself; and if I lost her, I knew 








worst,” returned my uncle, gloomily. 
“But whoever would have thought that } 
Mark Raeburn was a swindler and a 
thief? To rob his own flesh and blood— 
an unprotected girl—and his own ward ! 


| Only think of that! Gertrude has behaved 


like an angel about it, as one would have 


expected of her; nor from your lips, my 
' « 
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lad, have I heard one word of complaint— 
and you might with justice have com- 
plained.” 

“My dear uncle,” returned I, deeply 
affected by the rector’s manner, “I hope 
I should never complain of you for any 
miscarriage of my affairs, even were you 
to blame. Nothing, however, could have 
been done, so far as I can see, to hinder 
this man from robbing us. The mischief 
was probably completed when I came 
upon those duplicates, so that, even if you 
had inquired at the Bank about the deeds 
—as Mr. Raeburn had the audacity to 
suggest—no real good would have come 
of it. We should only have discovered our 
losses earlier.” 

“Still, in that case, we might have 
saved something out of the fire; and it 
was my duty to have made the inquiry. 
I had, however, some excuse for my 
negligence, Harry, as this document will 
show,” and he placed his hand upon a 
parchment roll that lay on the table. 

“My dear uncle,” answered I, warmly, 
*“T do not wish you to excuse yourself. 
Whatever I have lost is far less than what 
I already owe to you ten times told. I 
am young and strong, and fit to make my 
own way in the world. It is not upon my 
own account that I feel this blow at all. 
It wrecks my happiness, because it has 
destroyed—I am afraid, utterly destroyed 
—the hopes I had entertained with respect 
to Gertrude. I want you to tell her from 
me—lI thought that I could have told her 
myself, but I dare not—that all must 
needs be over between us; that though I 
love her so dearly——-”” I suppose I must 
have broken down here, since my uncle 
interposed with a “ Don’t fret, don’t. fret, 
lad. Sunshine will come out of this yet.” 

“No, no, uncle; it is idle to cling to 
such a hope, and it would be doing wrong 
to Gerty.” 

“Tf Alec had only known the poor girl’s 
fortune had gone,” mused the rector, once 
more touching the papers before him, “he 
would not have made such a will as this. 
It is he who has put me into this new 
hobble, by appointing me his executor. 
He left Gerty nothing, as he told us, 
because he concluded that she was already 
provided for. Else she would have been 
an heiress still.” 

“T would she were,” said I, presently ; 
“though, had it happened so, she would 
still have been as far out of my reach as 
now.” 

“Why so?” inquired my uncle, sharply. 





His tone and the sudden colour on his 
cheek reminded me that he himself, as a 
poor man, had married a woman with 
money, though, I am sure, not from mer- 
cenary considerations. 

“Well,” stammered I, “having wooed 
Gertrude on something like equal terms, I 
should not like to have held her to her 
bargain when she was rich, and I had not 
a penny.” 

“Ah, you think people of fortune should 
only wed people of fortune, do you?” 
observed the rector, drily; “that’s a pity, 
since otherwise you and Gertrude might 
have made a match of it yet.” 

“How is that, sir?” inquired I, with 
eagerness. “‘ Believe me, that if any good 
fortune has happened to—to Miss Floyd— 
I shall rejoice indeed.” 

“T am sure you would, my lad; but 
there is no such luck. Here is a copy of 
Alec Raeburn’s will, with a number of 
dreadful documents in connection with 
it—the poor man had shares in everything, 
it seems— which I only received from 
town this morning. In default of relations, 
or rather by reason of the exclusion of 
them for the reasons with which we are 
acquainted, he has left the residue of his 
fortune, after deducting the sum sunk in 
the annuity, to his London agent.” 

“A very mistaken measure, in my 
opinion, uncle, and one that shows more 
pique than good principle,” exclaimed I 
hotly, thinking how many buffets from 
poverty’s hard hand even a little of this 
money might have saved my darling. 

“De mortuis, Harry,” observed my uncle, 
gravely. 

“Nay, sir, I speak no ill of him,” 
returned I. “For my own part, I have 
none but kindly recollections of the poor 
old man; indeed, he left me a legacy as it 
is,” and I pointed to Chico, whom I had 
brought with me in his cage, and who 
had been listening to our conversation 
with his head on one side and a preter- 
naturally sagacious twinkle in his eye. 

“He left you something more, Harry —— 
Sit down now, and don’t be excited while 
I read to you a little extract that concerns 
yourself. WhenI said that Alec Raeburn 
had bequeathed the residue of his fortune 
—twenty thousand pounds it is, not a 
penny less—to his London agent, I should 
have added that it was ‘in trust to Harry 
Sheddon.’ ” 

“You are joking, sir,” gasped I. “He 
cannot have left it to me?” 

“’Pon my life he has though, if I can 
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read English, Harry. These are his words: 
‘I do not leave this money to Gertrude 
Floyd,’ says he, ‘as it would behove me 
to do, since, in that case, my brother Mark 
may come to inherit it, which I do not 
desire; but to Harry Sheddon, on con- 
dition that he shall marry the said Ger- 
trude Floyd.’” 

I felt thunderstruck, and for a moment 
or two could find no voice to speak. 

“‘Cheer up! cheer up, you lubber!” cried 
the parrot, suddenly. ‘‘ Damme, cheer 
u { ” 

Removed from the depressing atmo- 
sphere of brother Alec’s room, Chico had 
recovered his marine vocabulary. 

The rector leant back in his chair and 
roared with laughter. “If you should 
not be rich enough to afford to keep that 
bird, my lad, I will keep it for you. You 
may still be a poor manif you please. The 
terms of the will require that you should 
marry Gertrude, and if your late objec- 
tions to inequality of fortune are abso- 
lutely insurmountable——” 

“ Nay, sir, since I am only to take the 
fortune, conditionally upon my sharing 
it with Gertrude, it is, in fact, divided 
between us,” urged I, laughingly. 

“T thought you would contrive to re- 
concile yourself to a little sacrifice of prin- 
ciple,” said my uncle. “I could have told 
you of this good luck weeks ago, Harry, but 
I could not resist putting you to the test 
of adversity, which, I must say, you have 
stood in a way that does you honour. 
This will was made when I went up with 
poor Alec to town, and, until his death, 
I promised to keep its provisions secret. It 
was the knowledge of them, however, 
which made me more delicate than I 
otherwise might have been with respect 
to Mark Raeburn. Since his brother had 
left so much money away from his family 
to my nephew, I did not like to show a 
want of confidence in the attorney’s 
management of my own affairs. That 
was the excuse I spoke of, for my not 
inquiring about those documents at the 
Bank.” 

“You will at least permit me then,” 
urged I, “to refund to yon what you have 
lost, uncle, through delicacy upon my 
account a 

“Chut, chut,” interrupted the rector; 
“what is gone was yours, lad, for it was 
all intended for you, which comes to the 
same thing. There is no refunding, nor 
business of any kind, thank goodness, to 
be transacted further. The London agent 











and I are your trustees, and all we have 
to do is to see that the conditions of the 
will are carried into effect, and that as 
soon as possible. Yes, sir,” continued my 
uncle, assuming an air of severity, “‘ you 
will have to marry this young woman 
before the year’s out.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. THE LAST MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 

My uncle had not been so reticent to 
Gertrude as he had been tome. He had 
not had the heart to conceal from her the 
good fortune that was in store for me, 
and, therefore, for herself. In her deli- 
cate state of health, and in the distress 
of mind from which she was suffering, 
it would indeed have been a cruelty to 
withhold any materials for comfort, and 
they had been to her bodily health as 
a tonic, and to her wounded spirit as a 
balm. 

I never saw her looking better or more 
beautiful, though I had seen her look 
more bright, than when I clasped her in 
my arms that afternoon at Stanbrook; 
and even the brightness came back to 
her in time. After all, no one else had 
suffered from the depravity of the at- 
torney except ourselves and the As- 
surance Company, whose two quarterly 
payments, extorted by his fraud, it was 
my first care to make good out of brother 
Alec’s legacy. None of our neighbours 
had lost a penny by the Raeburns, and 
everyone was full of respectful sympathy 
upon Gertrude’s: account. Not a word of 
bitterness ever escaped her lips in connec- 
tion with the loss of her fortune. “Think 
as charitably as you can of us, Gerty,” 
had been the attorney’s last words to her, 
after he had confessed the wrong he had 
done her; and she did not neglect his 
injunctions. As for Mrs. Reeburn—of 
whose iniquity she never knew for years— 
she would sometimes speak of her with a 
tenderness that roused my secret indigna- 
tion. When the sale, necessitated by the 
attorney’s debts, took place at the Priory, 
she even expressed a wish to obtain some 
memento of her late hostess, and I had, 
therefore, purchased for her the escritoire, 
at which that lady had been wont to sit 
when supervising her weekly accounts. 

I did not conceive that the terms of 
Alec Raeburn’s will, though they ran 
“‘within the year,” by any means pre- 
cluded my marriage with Gertrude within 
the month; and I should haveliked it totake 
place with even more than that despatch if 
the matter had rested with myself alone, 
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but my darling’s sorrow for the misfor- 
tunes and the crimes of her cousins was 
not only severe but lasting, while the 
shock of Mrs. Raeburn’s sudden death 
affected her so seriously, that I made up 
my mind that she should never know how 
it had really happened. Thus the summer 
had reached its fulness ere my happiness 
was permitted to culminate in our union, 
which, it was arranged, should not separate 
us from the old home. My aunt’s affection 
for Gertrude had grown to be very great— 
much greater, indeed, I must confess, than 
it had ever been for me. Gerty would carry 
Nelly in her arms—while I had never been 
permitted so responsible a charge—and did, 
out of love, a thousand little things to please 
her hostess which no hired “ companion” 
would have done for her, or, at least, not 
half so graciously. ‘ You will kill me, you 
wicked boy,” said Aunt Eleanor, “if you 
carry that dear girl away from. Stanbrook.” 
In fact, it was not without difficulty and much 
indignant remorstrance that we contrived 
to get away from the Rectory, even for our 
honeymoon. I used the opportunity of 
the temporary enfranchisement to take my 
darling abroad, and the thorough change 
of scene she thus experienced was of the 
greatest value to her, in effacing her sad 
recollections of the Priory and its inmates. 
On this account we prolonged our absence, 
and were only hurried back at last by a 
half-illegible note from Mrs. Hastings, 
whose handwriting was generally the pink 
of perfection, adjuring us to return to the 
Rectory forthwith if we wished to see her 
husband alive. Then my heart reproached 
me for having played the truant, though, 
indeed, I had not done so from selfish 
motives, and poor Gerty was so dis- 
tressed, that half the benefit which her 
holiday had wrought in her seemed to have 
disappeared at the ill news. Throughout 
our journey home, our talk was almost 
exclusively of kind Uncle Ralph, and of 
the blow that threatened us, or, even at 
that moment, might have already fallen. 
We had telegraphed the hour of our 
arrival at Kirkdale, and at the station 
found the carriage waiting to carry us to 
the Rectory. But, alas! the footman, who 
met us on the platform, was in mourning, 
and I perceived that we had reached home 
too late. 

“He is gone, then? ” whispered I to 
the man. 

“Oh, yes, sir; and now that it is so, 
even missus herself, I think, feels it a 


happy release.” 


“Good heavens! Then did he suffer so 
much ?” 

“Well, sir, just as you have always 
known him, only wusser—a wheezing and 
a waddlin——” 

“Tt must be the dog!” cried Gertrude, 
almost in hysterics, not from laughter, 
but from the revulsion from wretchedness 
to relief that she thus suddenly expe- 
rienced. 

“Oh, yes, miss—I mean, marm—it were 
the poor doag. He be buried in the cornér 
of the croquet-ground, underneath the 
cypress-tree, and a mossylion is to be put 
over it.” 

Upon once more reperusing Aunt 
Eleanor’s scrawl, we perceived that she 
had not mentioned her husband by name, 
though, of course, we had never doubted 
that the phrase, “If you wish to see my 
darling alive,” had reference to him, and 
him alone. At first my wife and I were 
very indignant, believing that this dubiety 
of expression had been intentional—that 
it was a pious fraud, on Aunt Eleanor’s 
part, to have us home. But when we saw 
her, it was plain that she had written out 
of the fulness*of her heart. 

“Your uncle? Not a bit of it,” whim- 
pered she, contemptuously, upon our telling 
her of our mistake. ‘‘ When he comes to 
loge me, I trust he will show more feeling 
than he did for my poor darling.” 

For six months the household wore the 
garb of woe for the deceased ; after which, 
to my great content, my aunt’s affections 
transferred themselves to Chico, in conse- 
quence of some sympathetic observation he 
had uttered 4 propos de bottes, but supposed 
by her to have reference to her departed 
favourite. Nevertheless, she would often 
interrupt her game at croquet—and more 
especially when she was on the losing side 
—to visit the mausoleum, and drop the 
silent tear on Nelly’s remains. 

Afterwards there were worse losses with 
us, that have left a void in our hearts up 
to this day. My wife and I live alone 
now—for Heaven has not vouchsafed us 
children, and the memory of dear Uncle 
Ralph and his wife has been, for many a 
year, all that has remained of them—but 
we are still in the old house, the present 
rector preferring to receive rent for it and 
reside elsewhere. I have been an idle man 
all my life, except that for some years I 
devoted myself, with no very marked 
success, to poetic composition; yet I am 
by no means an unhappy one. If the 


general public did not appreciate my muse 
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as she deserved, my wife’s admiration made 
up for their indifference, and I now repose 
upon my laurels. Stanbrook is not so much 
‘out of the world” as it used to be, yet 
enough so to retain its quiet attractions. 
Our most frequent visitor is Mr. Wilde, 
who, having given up practice, often occu- 
pies our spare room to the satisfaction of 
us all. Sometimes, though rarely, we 
discourse to him of those events which, 
happening when we were little more than 
boy and girl, seem to have exhausted, as it 
were, at its commencement all the romance 
life had in store for us; at others, we con- 
verse of those who lived beneath our roof 
before us, and whose love forus has hallowed 
it. From my study window I can see the 
churchyard where the good old rector lies 
beside his Eleanor; and where, not far 
removed from them, lie the remains of 
brother Alec, which my uncle caused to be 
brought thither from Sandibeach. There 
is another grave, too, beside Nelly’s splendid 
“‘mossylion,” in our garden. Beneath a rose- 
tree, on which he was once wont to climb 
and cling in the summer time, lies poor 
Chico. He was very old before he died. His 
scarlet plumage faded like a veteran’s coat, 
his tongue ran on, especially at night, with 
all the garrulity of age. Though grown very 
infirm and sick, however, he would at last 
only shake his head despondingly, as though 
there were no hope, in answer to inquiries 
as to the state of his health; so that 
when he did really die, which happened 
out of doors in the July sunshine, the 
finding of his voice again quite electrified 
us. ‘“ Dead, dead!” cried he; “ think of 
that!” and fell lifeless from his perch into 
my wife’s arms. 


There is one circumstance which I must 
not forget to narrate to my readers (it 
was many a year after its occurrence 
before I dared to tell it to my wife), 
since it explains a certain accident, which 
might have been a catastrophe, that has 
been left unsolved throughout these pages. 
I have said that a certain escritoire belong- 
ing to Mrs. Raeburn had passed into our 
possession. It had been placed in my aunt’s 
boudoir, and Gerty used to write her letters 
upon it. She one day complained to me 
that, though it stood evenly enough upon 
its legs, it would occasionally rattle when 
pushed, as though some hinge or other 
metallic part of it was out of order. I 
accordingly entered upon an investigation 
of the interior, when the following dis- 
covery took place: my aunt was in the 
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room at the time, engaged at her own 
desk, but Gertrude, most fortunately, was 
occapied elsewhere about the house, of 
which the whole management had been 
long deputed to her. Not being able to 
find the cause of the rattling, 1 took out 
all the drawers of the escritoire and then 
turned it right over, whereupon something 
fell out with a jingle. 

** What is it?” inquired my aunt, look- 
ing up with some curiosity from her letters. 
** What on earth is itr” she repeated, 
since I did not reply. 

“ Not much,” said I; “ only this, which 
must have got lodged behind some of the 
woodwork.” 

And I held a penny between my finger 
and thumb. 

“Ah, you may depend upon it that 
woman had put that by against a rainy 
day,” observed my aunt, contemptuously. 
*] should not have been astonished had 


| you found a farthing done up in cotton 


wool. It makes me quite in a passion to 
hear Gertrude speak so respectfully of the 
old miser.” 

‘* Mrs. Raeburn was never a favourite of 

yours, Aunt Eleanor, was she? ”’ returned 
Lg 
‘A favourite ? No,indeed! I had the 
worst possible opinion of her. Nothing 
that you could possibly tell me of her 
would surprise me. My only wonder was 
that she died in her bed.” 

And yet I could have surprised my 
aunt, at that very moment, by telling her 
what I had really found in Mrs. Rae- 
burn’s desk. It was not a penny, but the 
key belonging to the chain of the skiff, 
which had been missing ever since that 
adventure on the lake which had so 
nearly proved fatal. I knew at once that 
it was Mrs. Raeburn who, while Ger- 
trude left her in the boathouse, had re- 
moved the plugs out of the punt, and had 
afterwards stolen this key, so that the skiff 
could not be used. Why she had retained 
it in that secret place, instead of throwing 
it into the lake, [ could not guess. At all 
events, tie imprudence, as it turned out, 
had done her no harm. I could not think 
worse of her than I already did. She had 
tried to murder Gertrude twice instead of 
once, that was all; in the first instance, to 
be sure it chanced that 1 also was included 
in the design, but that was a mere inci- 
dental circumstance, which I have no 
doubt she would have avoided if 
could, and which she perhaps regretted. 
I put the key in one of my uncle’s cup- 


gravely. 
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she 
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boards, where in due time it was found, 
to the great bewilderment of the house- 
hold. The rector protested he had 
searched for it in that very place him- 
self half-a-dozen times, a statement re- 
ceived with scornful incredulity by Aunt 
Eleanor. 

“It was fortunate, at all events, you 
must allow, my dear,” said she, “ that you 
didn’t horsewhip that pedlar.” 

The key is in use; but a little machine 
of steel, which my readers would re- 
cognise, lies unused and rusted in that 
tin box, labelled “ Mr. Hastings’s secu- 
rities,” which once ornamented the at- 
torney’s office shelves. I keep it as a 
memento of the narrow escape which my 
unconscious darling had from the jaws of 
death, and never look upon it without 
thanking Heaven for her deliverance. 
She has been the best and truest wife 
to me that ever man had. At first, like 
all other young couples, we had our little 
tiffs, but the faithful Chico’s advice— 
always most freely offered—of “ Kiss and 
be friends,” was always welcomed. Now 
we are grown far too wise, and alas! too 
old, for even those lovers’ quarrels. 





ERVIA. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART TWO. 

Tue founder of the reigning dynasty of 
Servia, Milosch Obrenovitsch the First, 
bore originally the name of Teodorovitch, 
being that of his father, who was a simple 
herdsman, or swineherd, as was Milosch 
himself in his young days. But Wichjna, 
his mother, had espoused as her first 
husband one Obren, a man fairly rich, and 
of a certain position in his district. To 
Milan Obrenovitsch, her son by this first 
marriage, Milosch (whose father, Teodoro- 
vitch, died early) was indebted for con- 
siderable assistance in “starting in life,’’ 
materially and politically, and eventually 
he assumed the name of his half-brother 
and benefactor; as did likewise his younger 
brothers (sons of Teodorovitch) Ivan and 
Jefrem. Milosch himself was born in 1780 
at the village of Dobrigna (district of 
Oujitsa). 

“Down to 1804 Milosch had led a life 
which was of the hardest (avait vécu dans 
la plus grande misére),” says of him his 
own son, Prince Michael (who reigned, as 
we shall see, from 1860 to 1868). “As 
herdsman he used many a time to conduct, 
for large cattle dealers, troops of oxen to 





Later 
brother 


the market at Zara, in Dalmatia. 
he entered the service of his 
Milan.” * 

On the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence, Milan, who had not much taste 
for soldiering, nominated Milosch for 
such rank in the national army, as he 
was himself entitled to by his position 
of Voyvode. Milosch soon gave proofs 
both of daring courage and military dex- 
terity. He took part, under Kara George, 
in the siege of Oujitsa (1807), where he 
received severe wounds. The Skoupts- 
china, convoked at Belgrade in 1810, 
having nominated Milan Obrenovitsch a 
commissioner to the Russian head-quarters 
at Bucharest, it was again Milosch who 
fulfilled the mission of his brother. About 
this time he assumed the name of Obreno- 
vitsch (son of Obren). His abilities 
acquired for him every day more con- 
sideration, but nothing could have aided 
his rise so much as the events of 1813 and 
the flight of Kara George. The way in 
which Milosch contrived “out of the nettle 
danger to pluck the flower safety,” and 
advancement as well, is truly remarkable. 

When the army of Kara George dis- 
persed, and so many Voyvodes also escaped 
over the Save into Austria, Milosch Obreno- 
vitsch alone continued on his country’s side 
of the river. As he rode along its bank a 
brother Servian chief recrossed, and urged 
him to seek safety also in flight. ‘“ What 
will my life profit me in Austria?” Milosch 
answered. ‘No! Whatever may be the 
fate of my fellow-countrymen shall be 
mine also!” 

He forthwith hastened to his home to 
watch events, without intention of open 
defiance of the Turks. 

What he, perhaps, had anticipated, 
came to pass. Kurschid Pasha, desiring 
at first to conciliate the Servians, sent to 
Milosch, now one of the few prominent 
chiefs remaining in the country, offering 
him pardon and to make him knes, or 
chief, of a district (Roudnik), if he would 
assist in pacifying the minds of men. 
Milosch, with the genius of a politician, 
divined in the offer safety in the present 
for Servia’s existence, and hope for its 
future. He agreed with Ali-Aga, Kurs- 
chid’s lieutenant, to submit himself. Offer- 
ing his arms in token thereof, Ali accepted 
only the sabre, returning to Milosch his 
pistols, musket, and dagger. Some time 





* See the curious and modestly-written brochure 
of Prince Michael, defending his father against cer- 
tain attacks (published at Paris in 1850). 
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afterwards Soliman Pasha (transferred from 
Bosnia to the reconquered pashalik of 
Servia), conferred on Milosch further pro- 
motion and marks of honour. 

“ Look, my people,” said Soliman, when, 
receiving Milosch at Belgrade in grand 
audience, he presented his old opponent 
to his court: “This is one whom I in 
future regard as my son. He is now quiet 
and modest; yet more than once have I 
been obliged to betake myself to flight 
before him; at length, at Rawani, he 
wounded me in the arm. There, my 
adopted son,” he added, extending to 
Milosch his scarred right hand, “it is 
there that thou hast bitten me.” 

“This hand I will now also gild,” said 
Milosch, with that supple address and 
courtesy which is common to oriental 
diplomacy. The pasha finished by pre- 
senting the Servian chief with a pair of 
pistols and an Arab steed, and appointed 
him grand-knes of two other districts 
besides Roudnik. ; 

Milosch was now regarded, alike by 
Turks and Servians, as the most pro- 
minent man in the country. Biding his 
time, and undismayed by the darkness of 
the hour, he nourished secretly his designs 
of redeeming Servia’s fortunes, and of 
raising himself to be its head. Though 
his difficulties of policy were extreme, he 
contrived to disseminate among his com- 
patriots the assurance of his real devotion 
to their cause. 

Cruelty followed cruelty during two 
years on the part of the Turks; at Bel- 
grade, for instance, thirty-six Servian 
patriots (5th December, 1814) were im- 
paled on the glacis of the citadel. Milosch 
had enforced Turkish authority, by re- 
pressing one or two petty risings, which 
he felt were not of magnitude to justify 
hopes of success. But he determined, in 
the beginning of 1815, that it was time for 
a serious effort. Indeed, it was partly in 
desperation, as well as induced by policy, 
that he arrived at this resolve. Had his 
own astuteness not inspired him, he re- 
ceived, about this time, a curious warning 
from some careless Turks, which would 
have sufficed to make him misdoubt his 
own safety for long. As he rode into 
Belgrade one day, a body of the pasha’s 
soldiers were bringing in the head of an 
old Voyvode, well known to Milosch, who 
had just been decapitated by Soliman’s 
orders. ‘‘See’st thou the head, knes?” 
cried one; “it will be thy turn next!” 











Milosch passed off the remark; he 





perceived, however, in effect, that the 
pasha was anxious to retain him at 
Belgrade; his fate was, doubtless, being 
prepared. But the wily Servian was 
equal to dealing with the emergency. 
Soon after making his peace with Soliman, 
in 1813, he had purchased of the pasha 
some sixty slaves, the agreed sum to be 
paid* for whom (more than one hundred 
piastres) he still owed. “I am thinking 
of discharging what I owe you, pasha,” 
he now said. ‘To do so, it will be neces- 
sary for me to raise money by selling a 
large number of cattle and swine. I must 
see to it myself, as none can do it so 
well for me.” In short, he effected his 
departure, for the cupidity of the pasha 
prevailed over his cruelty, and, leaving 
Belgrade, Milosch was soon safe at home 
in his mountains at Roudnik. 

The revolt, or rather second War of 
Independence, now commenced. In the 
struggle, which lasted for about two years, 
Milosch many times signalised himself by 
acts of desperate valour, whilst he often 
had hairbreadth escapes from destruction. 
When the Turks attacked Passarowitz in 
1816, the Servians, outnumbered, recoiled, 
and were on the point of flight. All 
seemed over, when Milosch rushed into 
the midst of the fugitives, crying out, 
“Where are you going, wretches? Must 


| your women cover you with their aprons ? 


There lies our only stronghold; we have 
no other! All is lost if you recoil now!” 
and with these spirited words he led them 
back to the charge. 

Milosch’s reference to the women was 
not inapt. His own wife, the heroic 
Lioubitza, was, more than once, to be seen 
in the thick of the fighting; and there 
were not wanting others of her sex who 
followed her example. 

In one battle, Milosch, after defeat- 
ing a force of the enemy, succeeded in 
capturing the Turkish commander, who 
was no other than his old acquaintance 
Ali. The politic Servian chief only availed 
himself of his success to speedily release 
his prisoner, sending him back to his 
master in oriental fashion, loaded with 
presents. This led to negotiations, and 
Milosch himself proceeded to Kurschid 
Pasha’s camp. Terms, however, could not 
on this occasion be agreed upon, Milosch 
standing out for conditions which were to 
place his country upon ‘the footing of a 
semi-independent state. 

When the Servian chief rose to mount 
his horse to depart, the pasha’s guards, 
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with a treachery for which Milosch seems 
this time not to have been prepared, 
rushed upon him with their swords. 
Fortunately, however, Ali, who had been 
so generously treated by him, promptly 
interposed, representing that Milosch had 
come upon the footing of a safe-conduct. 

Some desultory fighting continued after 
this, but at length the Porte, wearied out 
by the indomitable Milosch, whose bribes, 
perhaps, also had their influence, con- 
sented to definite bases of negotiation, and 
peace was concluded on terms which, 
though they endowed Servia with less inde- 
pendence than she had for a short time 
experienced under her unfortunate exiled 
hero Kara George, contained the fruitful 
germs by which it was to grow up into 
its present state. Belgrade and the other 
fortresses were to have Turkish garrisons, 
but the Servians were granted by firman 
the administration of their country, and 
though paying a tribute they alone taxed 
themselves, whilst Milosch was recognised 
as de facto ruler of Servia. On the 16th 
November, 1817, the politic hero was 
elected by the assembled chiefs and 
superior clergy of the nation Hereditary 
Prince of Servia. 

Several authorities on Servian history 
allege that a dark stain rests on Milosch, 
in connection with the capture and death, 
by Turkish hands, in July, 1817, of Kara 
George. That terror of the Osmanli had 
returned suddenly from Russia, with what 
projects have never exactly been deter- 
mined. Perhaps he was moved by pure 
patriotism ; possibly he was envious of the 
rise of Milosch. It has even been said 
that he came merely to dig up a buried 
treasure ; but that seems little likely to 
have been his prime motive. At all events 
he returned suddenly, and in disguise, to 
meet his fate. 

Enemies of Prince Milosch Obrenovitsch 
the First have gone so far as to hint that 
he deliberately betrayed his old com- 
mander to the Turks, whilst some writers 
say that he abstained from sending him 
the warning which might have saved him; 
and others affirm, let us hope truly, that 
Milosch was entirely innocent of any part, 
active or passive, in the fate of Kara 
George. If there were, indeed, truth in 
the sinister suspicion, a terrible vengeance 
has been taken for the deed within the 
last ten years. To a conspiracy organised 
by Prince Alexander Karageorgewitch 
(son of “ Black George”) was traced, as 
we shall see, the assassination, in 1868, of 





the excellent Prince Michael, the son and 
successor of Milosch. 

The exact mode of the death of the 
once glorious Servian hero has not been 
quite clearly handed down to us. Whether 
he was publicly beheaded, or whether he 
was murdered as he slept in hiding, seems 
uncertain. The former report gave occa- 
sion to a short poem, in which the late 
Rev. Dr. Croly commemorated the melan- 
choly end of Servia’s first Liberator. We 
may extract a few lines of this forgotten 
but spirited poem : 

’T was noon! a blood-red banner played 

Above thy rampart porte, Belgrade. 

All tongues are silent in the group, 

Who round that fearful stranger troop. 

A peasant’s robe is o’er him flung, 

A swordless sheath beside him hung. 

He sits a charger—but a slave 

Now holds the bridle of the brave ; 

An Ethiop headsman, low’ring near, 

Shows where must close his stern career. 
* * * # rs 

A trumpet rang, the turban’d line : 

Clashed up their spears, the headsman’s sign ; 

Then, like the iron in the forge, 

Blazed thy dark visage, Czerny George! 

He knew that trumpet’s Turkish wail, 

His guide through many a forest vale ; 

When, scattering like the hunted deer, 

The Moslem felt his early spear. 

That day his courser to the knee 

Was bathed in blood, and Servia free! 


“Tf Kara George had not fled in 1813,” 
avows with great frankness Prince Michael 
Obrenovitsch (in recounting his father’s 
career), “ his glory would be without spot, 
shining in the annals of Servia like the 
sun in a cloudless sky.” 

With the year 1817 the more stirring 
annals of Servia close. From the time of 
his accession, Milosch Obrenovitsch the 
First studied to preserve and develop his 
state. His career as a warrior had ceased. 
During the Greek War of Independence 
he held Servia aloof from hostilities with 
the Turks. A plot, by a number of Greek 
conspirators and some Servians, to assas- 
sinate him on account of his antipathy to 
aiding the cause of Greece, was, indeed, 
discovered in 1826. The culprits were 
executed at the capital of Servia. 

With consummate dexterity, Milosch, 
though he avoided war, succeeded from 
time to time in enlarging both Servia’s 
freedom and his own power as prince over 
her; but, though not devoid of interest, it 
is not within our scope to relate the history 
of Milosch’s statecraft. 

The sometime swineherd and patriot 
warrior was considered by distinguished 
visitors to have all the abilities of a pro- 
found statesman. When perceiving the 
extent of his knowledge, and the justice of 
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his views on the affairs of Europe, they could 
hardly believe that the Prince of Servia 
had indeed never learned to read or write. 
Yet so it was; and the travels, moreover, 
of the son of the poor Teodorovitch had 
never extended out of Servia farther than 
to Zara, in Dalmatia, in youth with his 
cattle. He had never been, according to 
a naive Servian phrase, in “a baptised 
and well-governed country.” How was it? 

Very soon after his accession, Milosch 
betook himself to study with ardour; 
though he was too old a man to learn 
reading and writing, he had books read to 
him by the dozen—books of history, geo- 
graphy, and treatises on political economy; 
and, last of all, he caused the best news- 
papers of Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg to be translated, and their 
information conveyed to him every morn- 
ing. His memory was prodigious, and he 
soon acquired an exact idea of Europe. 

We are now coming down to recent 
times, and must trace our course more 
rapidly. Servia’s modern annals embrace 
dissensions and changes of dynasty, even as 
is common in the stories of older realms. 
The first of the Obrenovitsches was to 
taste of exile, yet regain his throne in 
extreme old age. In 1839, the Servians 
could no longer bear with the despotic 
exactions of their prince. A popular com- 
motion in Belgrade forced Milosch, after 
a slight attempt at resistance, in which 
but little blood was shed, to abdicate; 
and his eldest son, Milan, was proclaimed 
prince by the style of Milan Obrenovitsch 
the Second (in Servia, it is to be observed, 
the numerical addition of each succes- 
sive prince is made to the family, not 
the Christian-name; hence the present 
reigning prince is styled officially Milan 
Obrenovitsch the Fourth, not, as ac- 
cording to English ideas he would be, Milan 
the Second). This young prince was at the 
time in a declining state of health: it is 
said he was never, as a fact, informed of 
his father’s deposition and his own official 
accession. Dying, in effect, the next month, 
his younger brother, Michael, the only 
other son of Milosch, became prince. With 
him, however, the Servians were at that 
time not long content, and in 1842 he 
retired to his father in Austria, when 
the Servians called to the throne Prince 
Alexander Kara Georgewitch, the son of 
“ Black George.” 

The rule of Alexander for a time was 
popular, and the country made consider- 
able advances in internal improvements 





under his direction. His weakness in na- 
tional policy, his subserviency to Austria, 
and the favours he lavished on his wife’s 
relatives, gradually destroyed this popu- 
larity, and in December, 1858, the Skoupt- 
china compelled him to abdicate, and 
recalled Prince Milosch. It was a great 
triumph for the old prince, who, in his 
seventy-ninth year, once again entered 
Belgrade as chosen head of Servia. In 
one or two diplomatic transactions with 
the Porte, Milosch was yet able to show 
that he had not lost all the mental vigour 
of his youth; but the old man was fast 
decaying. In December, 1860, the first of 
the Obrenovitsches breathed his last. 

Prince Michael’s accession was imme- 
diately proclaimed, to the general satis- 
faction of the Servians. In him, for the 
first time, the state had a ruler of large 
experience and culture, acquired during 
his sojournings in exile in various parts 
of Western Europe—in Paris, Berlin, and 
London. Vast progress was made in in- 
ternal improvements under Prince Michael, 
and in 1867, by able negotiation with Con- 
stantinople, the withdrawal of the Turkish 
garrisons from the three or four fortresses 
still occupied by them was obtained. 
Servia was freed from the least outward 
semblance of Turkish domination. The 
work of Milosch was complete. 

A terrible crime deprived Servia, in the 
ensuing year, of this excellent ruler. On 
the 10th of June, 1868, as he was walking 
in his favourite recreation-ground, the 
Deer Park of Topchi-Dere, near Belgrade, 
accompanied by several ladies, his rela- 
tives, but attended only by one aide-de- 
camp and a valet-de-chambre, three men, 
who had bowed to the prince as he passed, 
and whose salutation he had returned, 
suddenly shot him in the back. The 
attendant fled; the aide-de-camp, who 
rushed to his prince’s assistance, received 
such wounds as disabled him. The mis- 
creants, who had other accomplices at 
hand, finished the life of the unfortunate 
prince by repeated blows, in the most 
barbarous manner, with their poniards 
and sabres, 

The origin of this terrible deed was 
traced, as we have already incidentally 
had occasion to mention, to the son of 
Kara George. 

Whether, indeed, Prince Alexander Kara 
Georgewitch, exiled in Hungary, incited 
the assassins to the actual slaying of 
Prince Michael was hardly proved, but 
the depositions taken by the tribunals at 
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Belgrade substantiated the fact that ma- 
chinations to effect the overthrow of the 
Obrenovitsch dynasty, and his own rein- 
statement, were organised and sustained 
by him. 

Prince Michael, leaving no children, 
was succeeded by the only remaining 
Obrenovitsch. This was a young lad of 
fourteen, who, promptly returning from 
his studies at Paris, was proclaimed with 
saddened enthusiasm as Milan Obrenovitsch 
the Fourth, and who is the actual reign- 
ing prince.* 

Such is, in brief, the tale of Servian 
history down to the present time. Whether, 
according to the dreams of both Kara 
George and Milosch, Servia is yet to 
regain the full extent of her ancient 
limits, gathering into her fold all Slavonian 
Turkey, and becoming one of the chief of 
“the sick man’s” inheritors, time alone 
can show. We can but quote the words 
of a traveller who visited this interesting, 
but even yet little-known, country some 
ten years ago :— 

“No one can know much of the people 
who inhabit the southern bank of the 
Danube, without seeing in them all the 
elements which make up national great- 
ness. No one can travel through the 
countries inhabited by the Servians with- 
out respect and admiration for a people 
whose virtues have not been destroyed by 
four centuries of oppression, and without 
an assurance that for such a race a 
splendid future is in store.” 


THE EXTRAVAGANCIES OF 
MONSIEUR OUFLE. 

Monsieur Ovrie, a well-to-do gentle- 
man, supposed to have “ flourished” about 
the beginning of the last century, was the 
proprietor of a considerable estate in lands, 
houses, rents, and ready money, some- 
where in France. Of what particular city 
or town he was a denizen, the relator of 
his escapades declines to say, on the ground 
that to enlighten the reader upon that 
point would add neither to his amusement 
or instruction. Having no special claim 
upon his money or his time, M. Oufle 
spent a great deal of the first in forming a 
collection of works upon magic, diablerie, 
and kindred subjects, and devoted the 
greater portion of the second to mastering 
their contents, in the hope some day of 





* Prince Milan was born at Jassy in 1854, and is 
the grandson of Ephraim (Jefrem), younger brother 
of Milosch the First. 








finding an opportunity of putting his 
hardly-acquired knowledge to practical use. 

As great men usually do, M. Oufle made 
his own opportunity. His craze did not 
conduce to his comfort, since his better- 
half delighted in ridiculing the Black Art 
and all its belongings. Madame was a 
lady of rigid virtue, upon whom Nature 
had bestowed “an external figure” that 
secured her against being tempted to for- 
get her marital allegiance. Nevertheless, 
her husband, at a loss otherwise to un- 
derstand her obstinate antipathy to his 
hobbies, took it into his head that there 
was a gentleman in the case; but who 
that gentleman might be, he had not the 
faintest notion. After much poring over 
his beloved black-letter tomes, M. Oufie 
thought he saw a way—indeed, several 
ways—by which to solve the mystery, 
and lost no time in setting to work. 
Procuring a frog’s head and a pig’s 
heart, he dried and pulverised them, 
and powdered Madame with the mix- 
ture as she slept, in the expectation that 
she would then and there give words 
to her secret thoughts; but, discreet 
even in slumber, the lady spake never a 
word, and M. Oufle arose in the morning 
just as wise as when he went to bed. The 
next night it was the same, and the 
next, and the next. Whether he placed 
a “diamant” on his spouse’s head, a frog’s 
tongue on her heart, a toad’s heart on her 
left breast, or a blackbird’s beneath her pil- 
low, it was all one; the only sounds meeting 
the anxious listener’s ears were certain 
nasal ones, beyond his powers of inter- 
pretation. Although not a little mor- 
tified by these successive failures, M. 
Oufle’s faith remained unshaken. Con- 
sulting his books again, he read: “ To 
find out which of three or four persons 
loves us best, we are to take three or four 
heads of thistles, cut off their points, give 
each thistle the name of one of these per- 
sons, and lay them under our pillow. That 
thistle which stands for the person loving 
us most will put forth a fresh sprout.” 
These instructions the jealous man carried 
out to the letter, applying his wife’s name 
to one thistle, and making the others re- 
present ladies of his acquaintance. Un- 
fortunately, Madame Oufle happened to 
take up the book he had consulted, 
and glancing over the page at which 
it stood open, lighted upon the thistle- 
test. Having seen some thistle-heads in 
Monsieur’s hands, she grew jealous in 
her turn, and looking behind his pillow, 
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had her suspicions confirmed. When M. 
Oufle examined his thistles, he found one 
of them had put forth a splendid prickly 
head; but, alas! instead of the name he 
hoped to read, he saw that of Beelzebub. 
The idea that he was best loved by the 
Prince of Darkness rather took him 
aback, and he half repented his curiosity; 
but after profound cogitation, concluded 
that there was a mistake somewhere, 
and that it would be well to repeat the 
experiment. This he did, and Madame 
took care that her thistle-head was 
the one to renew its sharpest crown. 
Still she had only scotched the snake. 
Taking an after-dinner turn round the 
garden, the sight of a bed of heliotropes 
reminded M. Onfie that one of those 
flowers, gathered in August, when the sun 
was in Leo, and wrapped up with a wolf’s 
tooth in a laurel leaf, would, if placed 
inside a church, prevent any unfaithful 
wife there present from leaving the 
church until the charm was removed. It 
was August, the sun was in Leo, there 
were the heliotropes, and he knew where 
to get a wolf’s tooth. That very night he 
made up the magic packet. The next day 
he hid it in a dark corner in the church, 
and, leaving Madame at her devotions there, 
slipped outside to wait the event. By- 
and-by the congregation, his wife included, 
came out. One young lady, however, he 
could see remained in the church when 
everyone else had gone. Monsieur hurried 
in to secure his heliotrope packet, and as 
he came out, the damsel followed. The 
charm had evidently been too much for 
her, and he was curious to know who the 
pretty sinner could be. He dogged her 
home, and was disgusted to find she was 
an unmarried lady, scarce out of her teens, 
who had made up her mind to take the veil. 

Something, however, had been achieved: 
he was at ease regarding his wife, and 
sought to make amends for the suspicions 
he had never dared to breathe, by behaving 
more like a lover than a husband; but 
Madame Oufie rather resented this newly- 
born affection, and was proof against the 
voice of the charmer, though he charmed 
so wisely with the aid of quails’ hearts, 
wolf-marrow, and _ hart’s-horn. Then 
Madame’s brother interfered, brought 
about mutual explanations, and persuaded 
his sister to forgive her husband’s doubts, 
and forget her own. No sooner was the 
reconciliation effected, than our hero dis 
covered that he had been born on the 
fifteenth day of the moon, and that 





“children born on that day naturally love 
women.” Thereupon he became violently 
in love without knowing with whom, save 
that it was not with his wife. After a 
little while of odd uncertainty, Mon- 
sieur fixed upon his wife’s friend, a 
young, handsome widow, but discreet 
withal, who heard his declaration with 
amused astonishment, before telling him 
she could not think of him. Onifle 
was not at all put out by the repulse, 
because he could make her love him in 
spite of herself, any man being able to 
overcome feminine obduracy by going a 
wooing with a kite’s head on his stomach 
and vervain juice on his hands, if he could 
induce the lady occasionally to take a sniff 
ata box filled with a pomatum of wolf- 
marrow, ambergris, and cyprus-powder. 
The widow took Madame Oufle into her 
confidence, and, with her leave, fooled poor 
Oufle to the top of his bent, until, growing 
alarmed with the progress he was making, 
he transferred his attentions to a charming 
young creature. The change proved an 
expensive one, for every step in the good 
graces of the innocent maiden had to be 
bought with a present, and when, in hope 
of expediting matters, the would-be rake 
administered a love philtre, the lady almost 
died of it, whereupon he retired from the 
field, thinking he had done enough in the 
way of philandering, even for a man born 
on the fifteenth day of the moon. 

One day M. Oufle received a very large 
sum of money. The bulk of the treasure 
he secured in an iron chest, but a bag con- 
taining a thousand louis d’or he locked up 
in his escritoire. His youngest daughter 
Rozine, holding that what belonged to the 
parent belonged to the child, resolved to ap- 
propriate the gold to her own needs, and 
opened her mind to her father’s valet, Mor- 
nand, who readily agreed to share the risk 
and the plunder. To steal the money was 
easy enough; the difficulty lay in doing it 
in such a way that no fuss might be made 
about its disappearance. M. Oufle himself 
gave the plotters their cue by quarrelling 
with his brother-in-law because he would 
not allow that the spirits of the dead were 
in the habit of coming back to earth to 
annoy and rob the living, but insisted that 
those of the other world had something else 
todo thantoleapabout and cut capers, turn 


people’s furniture topsy-turvy, slap folks . 


the face, knock against the walls, and 
put out the candles. That the spirits did 
all these things was soon demonstrated to 
M. Onfle’s satisfaction, although they only 
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played their pranks in his sanctum, which 
he rather took as a compliment; particu- 
larly when, heedless of his presence, the 
invisible merrymakers set tables dancing 
and chairs pirouetting before his eyes. 
Having accustomed the old gentleman to 
these spiritual visitations, the pair of plotters 
thought they might safely pay themselves 
for their pains, and returning from a long 
stroll, M. Oufle, upon entering his closet, 
found the furniture in the oddest places 
and positions, the windows all wide open, 
the floor strewn with sheets of paper 
covered with cabalistic signs, and his bag 
of louis d’or gone. Had he supposed his 
cash had been carried off by mortal thieves, 
there would have been uproar enough; as 
it was, he merely told his valet how the 
spirits had served him, and acquiesced in 
that worthy’s advice to say nothing about 
the matter. 

Having profited by her sire’s madness, 
it was only a just retribution that Mdlle. 
Rozine, when she found a lover to her 
mind, should find this madness stand in 
the way of her getting married. Her 
father had no objection to the gentleman, 
one M. Belor, only an astrologer had in- 
structed him that it was decreed his eldest 
daughter should become a duchess, and 
his younger one a nun; and he dared not 
run counter to the ruling of the planets, 
and, therefore, refused his consent to the 
match. The lovers consulted Mornand, 
and, after much deliberation, the latter 
proposed that M. Belor should copy out 
a book he had written against astrology, 
and address it to M. Oufle, with a letter 
from his genius, declaring that rather than 
be any longer the laughing-stock of the 
genii of the astrologer who duped 
Monsieur, he would become his enemy 
instead of protector, and destroy his 
health, distract his mind, ruin his estate, 
and fill his abode with untold horrors. 
While M. Oufle was chatting in his library 
with his son, who was as superstitious as 
himself, a lurid light filled the room ; there 
was a rattle in the chimney, and a packet 
lay at the feet of the frightened pair. The 
contents were examined and discussed. 
M. Oufle was not convinced by the anti- 
astrological treatise; but, having to choose 
between two evils, thought it better to 
brave the anger of the stars than that of 
his own peculiar genius, and accordingly 
agreed to let his daughter have her way. 
Unfortunately for Rozine, her lover hap- 
pened to express his private opinion of 
Mornand within the valet’s hearing, and 





the rascal at once made a clean breast to 
his master, and confessed how he had 
helped to befool him. M. Belor received 
his dismissal with the assurance that he 
should not have Rozine if there was not 
another man in the world. The spirits 
had troubled M. Onufle no more after 
making off with his gold, and his furni- 
ture had ceased to be locomotive. This 
return to the normal state of things he 
attributed to his taking care to wear a 
diamond on his left arm, and always carry 
dewcake and honey, nettle and niilfoil, 
about him, besides protecting his bed 
with purslane, and rendering his room 
inviolable by driving a coffin-nail into the 
floor, so that the door closed over it. 

No sooner were the ghosts gone than 
M. Onufie’s fancy peopled every place with 
devils bent on working him woe. Dogs, 
hogs, and flies became especially obnoxious 
to his sight. He would eat no pork, lest 
he might unwittingly introduce a devil 
into his interior. He would allow no fruit 
to appear on his table for fear of its at-: 
tracting devils in the guise of flies, and he 
dared not engage a new man-servant or 
maid-servant, for fear of taking Satan into 
his service. A joiner, waiting upon him 
to receive instructions respecting some 
alterations in his bookshelves, brought 
with him a big spaniel, “which was not 
anything extraordinary, most handicrafts- 
men keeping such dogs for their amuse- 
ment, as country gentlemen do for their 
profit.” Instead of giving the man his 
orders, M. Oufie abused him for a magician, 
who had brought a demon into the house 
to torment him. The man resented the 
insult; Monsieur grew more excited ; the 
slandered spaniel barked his mind; and, if 
someof the family had not interferedand got 
man and dog out of the house, it would have 
gone hard with the master of it. To guard 
against such intrusion for the future, 
M. Oufle mounted a large diamond ring, 
wanton spirits having an antipathy to the | 
queen of gems, and occupied himself till | 
his arm ached again in brandishing a huge | 
sword, the brandishing of a naked sword | 
being, as his books assured him, trying to | 
the nerves of the satanic brood beyond | 
endurance; while further, to ensure safety, | 
he bought up every cock in the neigh- | 
bourhood, that their united voices might | 
scare evil-disposed sprites from venturing | 
within the walls of his domain. Much to 
his disgust, Madame Oufle, with an eye to 
her larder, invested in hens in due propor- | 
tion, and by doing so her husband believed 
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chanticleer’s shrill clarion became of no 
avail. However, by wearing one vulture’s 
heart, tied with a lion’s hair, and another 
tied with a wolf’s hair, he contrived to 
keep all devils at a distance, until a clap of 
thunder burst right over the house-roof, 
and freed him for ever from such visitors. 

Still, M. Oufle was not happy. Ghosts, 
indeed, no longer pestered him, devils no 
longer haunted him, but he was filled with 
a new dread, that of being bewitched. If 
anyone ran accidentally against him, or 
clapped him upon the shoulder, he instantly 
returned the’ compliment without any re- 
gard to good manners. If a man or woman 
looked him straight in the face, he took 
to his heels instanter; if anyone looked 
askance at him, he suspected they had a 
design against his life. If a man gaped, 
he thought he was preparing to swallow 
him; and if he heard the words “ Strike, 
strike!” uttered, he looked fearfully round, 
expecting somebody to fall dead beside 
him. He would not accept a gift from his 
best friend, lest a charm lurked in it ; and 
meeting a smith carrying an iron rod in 
his hand, he took him for an enchanter, 
and began capering round him, to the 
man’s wonderment, and the delight of the 
street boys. While in this uncomfortable 
frame of mind, he got into a scrape which 
would have brought any other man to 
utter grief. Barring his books, M. Oufle 
prided himself most upon possessing the 
handsomest saddle-horse in France. As 
he was trotting homeward one day he 
passed a house, at the door of which stood 
a tall, gaunt, ugly woman, clad in a dismal 
night-gown, the sleeves of which came 
over her hands, after the fashion affected 
by widows and devotees. There was 
nothing remarkable in a woman standing 
at her own door, but the way in which this 
one stared at his horse filled him with 
strange misgivings, so that, when next day 
he learned that his favourite was scarcely 
able to move, he at once concluded that the 
animal had been bewitched by the woman 
in white, and resolved to beard the witch, 
if witch she were, in her den. Valorous 
as he was in his wrath, M. Oufle was too 
cautious to court defeat, and, before start- 
ing on his risky expedition, took care to 
make himself invulnerable to the spells of 
the foe. He greased his shoes with hog’s 
lard, he smashed a looking-glass and placed 
some of the splinters on his shoulders, 
he filled his, pockets with salt and onions, 
and provided a triangular cake, “like those 
of St. Lupus;” then, having spat upon 





his breast, hands, and right foot, he sallied 
forth. The cake he gave to the first beggar 
he met, and soon afterwards reached the 
supposed witch’s abode. He entered the 
room where the lady awaited him, just as 
she finished washing her hands, and could 
hardly refrain from seizing the bowl and 
drinking up the water, in order to effec- 
tually paralyse her power of enchantment. 
As the lady turned towards her visitor, the 
latter observed two or three red pimples 
upon her face, indubitable signs that she 
could neither raise the devil or have 
any commerce with him. This discovery 
rather disconcerted M. Oufle ; nevertheless, 
after a moment’s hesitation, he boldly ac- 
cused her of having bewitched his horse. 
Monsieur soon found he had caught a 
tartar, and was thinking how he could 
retract without loss of dignity, when he 
caught sight of a valuable watch lying on 
the table, and, remembering that by steal- 
ing anything from a witch or wizard one 
rendered their charms innocuous for evil, 
he slipped the watch into his pocket and 
bade the dame good day. 

A little maid, curious to know what the 
strange gentleman’s business might be, 
had quietly watched proceedings from the 
next room, and lost no time in proclaiming 
the theft. Her mistress at once gave chase, 
and, thanks to M. Oufle’s slowness, arrived 
at his door just as it closed upon him. It 
was opened to her vigorous knocking, and 
the place resounded with her demand for 
justice and her property. Madame Oufle, 
who, of course, could not allow anyone but 
herself to abuse her husband, hearing him 
called a thief, called her daughters to her 
aid, and fell tooth and nail upon the in- 
truder, who, big as she was, would have 
been murdered between them, had not the 
cause of the hubbub appeared, carrying 
the watch in one hand and a book in the 
other. The first he restored to its owner, 
while, opening the book, he showed her 
the authority upon which he had acted. 
Having recovered her watch, and seeing 
she had a madman to deal with, the lady 
was pacified, and, after repairing damages, 
took her leave. Then his youngest son con- 
fessed that he was to blame for all, having 
brought about the lameness of his father’s 
horse by riding it too fast and too far. Con- 
vinced against his will, M. Oufle owned he 
had made a mistake, and congratulated him- 
self that matters were no worse, but, ob- 
stinate and untractable as a Bourbon, “‘M. 
Oufle remained as whimsical and supersti- 
tious as ever.” 
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With that unsatisfactory intimation 
abruptly ends the story of the extrava- 
gancies of M. Onfle, a story invented 
by a sanguine Frenchman, who thought 
that superstition might be killed by ridi- 
cule. Superstition, unfortunately, is too 
tough a subject to be laughed out of ex- 
istence. It may change its form and put 
on new fashions, or wear old ones the 
newest kind of way, but die it will not; 
and, extravagant as the extravagancies 
of M. Oufle may seem, they have been 
matched by some of his prototypes in our 
own day of credulous incredulity. 


UNDER THE HAMMER. 
BILLINGSGATE. 

Between three and four o’clock in the 
morning a great lull comes over London. 
Even the cabs have ceased from rattling 
and the omnibuses are at rest. 
no Mohocks now to make night hideous 
with their unholy revels: the bucks of the 
Waterford era have either passed away 
altogether, or subsided into respectable 
elderly gentlemen, not unacquainted with 
gout and asthma. They are peaceable 
enough now, those once roaring boys; 
they are particular as to the quality of 
flannel, keen critics of gruel and arrowroot, 
and are snugly tucked up in bed long 
‘before the hour under consideration. The 
later generation of fast men have developed 
into fathers of families, and no longer 
waken the echoes of the night with imita- 
tions of Swiss airs. The young men of 
to-day, if not more moral than the gene- 
rations upon whom they look down from 
a scientific altitude, are at least more 
decorous. If they sin, they sin quietly, 
discreetly, and with due regard for “ good 
form.” They seldom stay at the club after 
two, and are dreaming of Angelina Sopho- 
nisba, or of the winner of the next Derby, 
long before four o’clock in the morning. 

In the long line of march from Tyburn 
to London-bridge I meet nobody but police- 
men. Past the Holborn-viaduct, where 
perch those unhappy bronze lions who ap- 
pear to have solidified at the moment when 
they were about to commence a game of 
American bowls; past St. Sepulchre’s 
gloomy church (newly decorated, swept, 
and garnished); and past the ominous 
prison on the opposite side of the road, I 
take my way into the silent City. There I 
find the Iron Duke in front of the Royal 
Exchange as desolate as the statue of 
Memnon in the desert, and there do I 
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discover that Cornhill at four aM. is a 
howling wilderness, and Lombard-street 
an abomination of desolation; but, as I 
near London- bridge, signs of City life 
begin to manifest themselves. The moon 
is shedding her dying light on the Pool, 
with its dark forests of masts and steely 
band of water glittering between. As'I 
gaze hurriedly on the picturesque scene, 
its beauty is increased by the first purple 
streak of daylight appearing behind the 
great dark mass of the Tower; and the 
struggle between the waning night and 
advancing day induces a regret that the 
gentleman who “stood on the bridge at 
midnight” had not remained there till 
sunrise. Few of the peop‘e abroad so early 
take heed of effects of sun or moonlight. 
Perhaps they are used to them, or are in 
too great a hurry. They are all bending 
their steps in one direction. From the 
Surrey side and from Fish-street-hill they 
push briskly towards a spot on the river 
bank, where lights have been moving to 
and fro for some little time. Drifting with 
the stream I find myself in Lower Thames- 
street, whose inhabitants are all alive and 
astir. 

The great shops for the sale of “dry” 
and “wet” fish and shell-fish of every 
kind are swept out to bare emptiness, and 
await their stock from the operations of 
the morning. Carts and vans are beginning 
to arrive, and the crowd of men thickens 
as I reach the cause of all this early rising 
—Billingsgate. 

The name of Billingsgate is derived, 
according to that amusing but not very 
veracious chronicler, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, from one Biling, or Belin, a king of 
the Britons, who flourished in woad some 
four hundred years before the Christian 
era, and who built this gate—there is no 
gate, by-the-way—and “called it Belins- 
gate after his own calling,” and who, on 
his death, was cremated, his ashes being 
placed in a “vessel of brass and set above 
the said gate.” Stow, a sensible man in 
his generation, dismisses King Belin from 
consideration, thinking the so-called “gate” 
named rather from one Billing—if such 
person ever existed—whose wharf or quay 
retained his name, as Somar’s-quay and 
Smart’s-wharf retained the titles of their 
first possessors. Vincent Bourne prefers to 
adhere to an entirely different derivation. 
It has pleased this writer of pretty Latin 
verse to assume that Billingsgate is the 
“Janua linguarum,” the bilingual, or “the 
double-tongued gate,” on account of its pos- 
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sessing a language of its own far more in- 
cisive and graphic than the ordinary ver- 
nacular. Beits derivation what it may, Bil- 
lingsgate, as a fish market, is comparatively 
a thing of yesterday. In the Plantagenet 
times fish was sold higher up stream, 
Queenhithe being prescribed as the 
proper spot for its debarkation. Ancient 
records tell us that at the Stock-market, 
held on the site of the present Mansion- 
house, the fishmongers paid a large price 
for their stalls, and legal enactments and 
onerous fines to the gontrary notwith- 
standing, were rare “ forestallers,” or 
buyers-up and monopolists of fish. Edward 
the First, whose hand was heavy on real 
or presumed malefactors, essayed to put 
things straight by the comical medieval 
expedient of fixing prices. The best soles 
were to be sold at threepence a dozen, best 
turbot at sixpence each, best mackerel at 
one penny each, best pickled herrings at one 
penny the score, best eels at twopence the 
quarter hundredweight, and fresh oysters 
(alas for these evil days!) at twopence the 
gallon. It was found difficult, however, 
to get the better of the “‘forestallers,” 
who operated mainly in the dried-fish 
market—a large area in the old times, 
when, unless a man dwelling inland were 
well-to-do in the world, and, like Chaucer’s 
franklyn, kept his stews or private fish- 
ponds, he depended almost entirely for 
Friday and Lenten food upon the great 
fairs held from time to time in the conntry 
towns. Supplies direct from the coast 
were uncertain, on account of the wretched 
roads ; aud housekeeping people, therefore, 
were thrown upon the mercy of the stock- 
fishmongers, as they were called, who con- 
trolled the inland markets. 

Favoured by these conditions, the Fish- 
mongers’ Company — despite the heavy 
fines occasionally inflicted on its members 
—became a power in the City, and after 
various free-fights with other companies— 
notably the Skinners—took up its position 
after the great companies of the Gold- 
smiths, Grocers, and Drapers. William 
Walworth, who was mayor in 1370, and 
knocked Wat Tyler on the head, was a 
member of the Fishmongers’ Company, as 
was Lovekin, four times Lord Mayor of 
London. 

It would seem that the fish trade, like 
the coal trade of our own day, gradually 
worked down stream, till it drifted below 
bridge, and Billingsgate, long a port of 
departure for Gravesend and other places 
down stream, by degrees merged into a 





fish market. A large portion of its 
early business was composed of river fish, 
salmon and smelts being taken in immense 
numbers as high up the river as Wands- 
worth; but for all that, the most conve- 
nient spot, immediately below old London- 
bridge, was selected by popular consent 
as the proper site of a fish market. In 
1699 Billingsgate was made a free market 
for the sale of fish, and soon became 
famous for that vivid interchange of 
vernacular pleasantry which will engraft 
its name in the English language for 
ages after Billingsgate itself, and perhaps 
London, may have passed away. 

Of the market and its surroundings, four 
yearsafterits formal recognition, Ned Ward, 
of “ London Spy ” celebrity, has left some 
curious memorials. In the course of his 
peregrinations he wandered towards Bil- 
lingsgate early in the evening, determined 
to be on the spot early enough. “As Time, 
like a skilful gamester, had just nicked 
seven,” he betook himself towards what 
were then called the Dark Houses of 
Billingsgate, and turning down a dark 
lane, found his companion and himself 
among the “maritime mobility,” in a 
narrow lane, redolent of “stale sprats and 
irreverence.” Seeking quarters for the 
night, he dropped into a “smoky boozing- 
ken, where sat a tattered assembly of 
motherly flat-caps, with their fish-baskets 
hanging on their heads, instead of riding- 
hoods, with everyone her nipperkin of 
warm ale, or brandy, and as many rings 
upon their thumbs as belongs to a suit of 
bed curtains.” Loud of tongue and red 
of face were these—like unto “squab 
elephants,” and using language which 
shocked even the redoubtable Ned Ward 
himself, who, whatever his other faults, 
was not squeamish. Among this shrieking 
crowd circulated the rakes of the day, in 
long wig and muff of fox-skin; watermen 
eating red herrings; and people staying 
overnight to catch the tide for Gravesend, 
enlivened now and then by drunken 
tarpaulins and their hired fiddler. There 
was great fun with the tarpaulins, who 
hung up their fiddler to cook over the fire, 
and indulged in many merry jests and stu- 
pendous yarns. One sailor told how he had 
been in Guinea, where the weather was so 
hot that they cooked steaks in the sun; but 
he was instantly capped by another, who 
told how, when in high latitudes, the words 
“froze in their mouth, so that they could 
not hear one another speak, till they came 
toa warmer latitude to thaw ’em; and then 
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all our discourse broke out together, like a 
clap of thunder, and there was never such 
confusion of tongues since Babel ’’—a joke 
purloined by Baron Munchausen. The 
special correspondent of the day slept in a 
room stinking of pitch, tar, and tallow, 
and was up at three in the morning, to 
breakfast off a ‘“‘pennyworth of burnt 
bread, softened in a mug of porters’ guzzle, 
improved with a slice of Cheshire cheese,” 
and on reaching the water-side was 
deafened with the roar of the water 
pouring through old London-bridge, was 
besieged by watermen, and abashed by 
the clatter of the “‘flat-caps,” or fish-fags, 
there assembled. 

As I stand on that part of the Custom- 
house-wharf yielded for awhile to Bil- 
lingsgate, pending the construction of the 
new market, I wonder what King Edward 
the First would have thought of salmon 
at three shillings a pound, and oysters at 
ten guineas a bushel? What has become 
of Ned Ward’s “ dark houses,” the rushing 
water, and the passengers for Gravesend 
by smack or “hoy?” The lodgings of 
Mr. Ward have vanished; the river rolls 
noiselessly through new London-bridge; 
people go to Gravesend without caring 
for the tide, by steamboat or railway, 
at a comfortable hour of the morning, 
when Nature has finished her ablutions, 
and the world is properly aired. There 
are no watermen now to pull you limb 
from limb in the struggle for a fare; the 
famous fish ordinary is in temporary 
quarters; and [ look round in vain for 
the “flat-caps”’ before mentioned — the 
redoubtable tish-fags of rough tongue and 
ready repartee, flavoured with marine 
instead of Attic salt. There are no fish- 
fags to be found within the precincts of 
Billingsgate—the sole representatives of 
the superior sex being a trim damsel, with 
hair cut 4 la Gainsborough, engaged in 
the basket business, and a couple of elderly 
ladies, who come from afar off to buy 
stock for their fish shops. I suppose the 
extension of woman’s sphere in other 
directions has withdrawn the fish-fag from 
her coarse work, and elevated her to a 
position more becoming to her sex; but be 
this as it may, she now ranks among the 
extinct bimana. Male porters do the bard 
work of Billingsgate, which, although 
a fixture by the water-side, yet draws 
yearly more and more of its supplies 
from the railway stations. Hence there 
is little bustle on the quays — little 
or no “smack” fish being to the fore 














this morning; while, from the land-side 
of the market, vigorous efforts are made 
to push in the contents of a fish train, 
just brought in vans from the station. 
From time to time inquiries have been 
made about the arrival of the Ramsgate 
and the Eastern Counties “prime” and 
“ offal.” Under one of these heads come 
the majority of fishes sold by auction at 
Billingsgate. Salmon is a separate and 
peculiar fish, sold by weight; smelts are 
also sold in little boxes by themselves; 
mackerel by the ped or trunk—a large box; 
“wet ” herrings by the barrel; and plaice 
sometimes by the “Hull turn.” This last 
is a kind of double-tiered basket, neatly 
packed with plaice round the top, and 
weighing ten stone—of fourteen pounds 
avoirdupois—a beautiful instance of the 
symmetry of our national weights and 
measures, for a stone of fish, alive or dead, 
is of the same weight as a stone of jockey 
or rowing man, and is six pounds heavier 
than a stone of beef. 

The great bulk of flat fish and haddocks 
comes to market in wooden boxes only 
partially covered at the top, and marked 
with the name of the consignee, a fish 
salesman and licensed auctioneer. Each 
full box contains from a hundredweight 
and a quarter to a hundredweight and a 
half of fish. Here and there turns up what 
is called a “slack” box, imperfectly filled, 
but this is of no consequence, as buyers 
can examine it for themselves, and, indeed, 
must be their own judges, as neither 
weight nor freshness is guaranteed, but 
character only, be the same “prime,” 
“mixed,” or “offal.” Mixed is a term 
requiring no explanation, but the others 
are incomprehensible at the first hearing. 
“Prime ” denotes neither quality nor con- 
dition, but simply kind. As the fish are 
caught and packed in boxes with pounded 
ice, they are divided into two classes: 
turbot, brill, soles, and red mullet are 


“ prime,” and the three first especially are 


not packed separately, but piled into a box 
together. Thus, a box of “ prime” may 
contain three or four turbot, half-a-dozen 
brill, and twenty or thirty pairs of soles, 
or may be made up entirely of the latter 
always marketable fish. It is the business 
of the buyer to look and bid accordingly. 
“Offal” consists not, as might be supposed, 
of refuse, or broken odds and ends, but, 
with the exception of specia! kinds, of all 
fish not prime. Thus a box of “ offal” 
may hold large plaice and small plaice, 
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fishes called “roker” at Billingsgate—to 
wit, skate, old maids, and thornbacks. 
Codfish is either “ prime ” or “ offal,” as it 
is “live” or “dead,” and when of fair size 
is sold by itself in lots of four fish each. 

While I have been discoursing on these 
odd points of the fish-trade, the crowd has 
thickened with buyers to an extent which 
justifies the sellers in beginning business. 
In old times market was opened by a bell 
at five o'clock, but the bell has gone the 
way of the fish-fag, and is heard no more. 
There is a certain tact in selecting the right 
moment for business; but, asa rule, sellers 
like to be early, as they thus secure the 
best prices: 

Under the flaring gaslights are ranged 
the salesmen’s desks. Behind each of these 
stands the partner, head assistant, or alter 
ego of the auctioneer proper, who stands 
at his “form” or place, where the boxes of 
fish are deposited by the porters, clad in 
white smock-frocks and narrow-brimmed 
tarpaulin hats, strengthened and padded, 
as is needful enough, for your Biilings- 
gate porter disdains to carry fish other- 
wise than on his head. The “boss” 
auctioneers, deskmen, and salesmen affect 
no peculiarity of costume beyond an 
apron and a pair of clogs—the latter very 
The 


necessary on the slippery pavement. 
auctioneers are waited upon by a “form 
man ”—a very useful fellow if he knows 


his business well. This functionary takes 
charge of each box as it arrives, and sees 
to its delivery when sold. Before we 
proceed to watch an actual sale, let me 
premise that fish is not, as is generally 
supposed, sold at Billingsgate by Dutch 
auction. The latter form of selling is, or 
was, common enough on the seabeach, 
and is a reversal of the ordinary method 
of procedure. In a Dutch auction the 
seller stands before the lot and begins, 
“What shall we say for this? Two 
pound, two pound, two pound.” No 
bidders. ‘“ Well, then, thirty-five shillings 
—thirty—twenty-five?” Not a sound is 
heard. “What will you give then P— 
twenty - four, three, two — twenty - two; 
you're very slow this morning—a guinea; 
will nobody give a guinea P Well, then,” 
in tones of desperation, “ a pound, a pound, 
a pound, nineteen shillings, eighteen— 
thank you, sir,” and the lot is sold, the 
first bidder being the buyer. This custom 
is peculiar to certain ports, and is entirely 
unknown at Billingsgate, where, as we shall 
see, fish is sold by ordinary auction, but 
with greater rapidity than other produce. 





As I perch myself on « stool which 
Mr. Adams kindly offers me, I hear that 
the “prime” is just about to be sold. 
While the book-keeper proceeds to take 
note of every box and its tally—bearing 
the name of the smack from which it was 
sent by rail to London—keeping mean- 
while a sharp look-out for the money, 
or for the names of the great buyers who 
settle weekly, or monthly at farthest, the 
“form man” yells at the top of his reso- 
nant voice, “‘ Sole buyer! sole buyer-r! sole 
buyer-r-r-r! sole buyer-r-r-r-r-r!” with an 
energetic screech at the end. Buyers of 
‘‘ prime” collect around the salesman, and 
the first box is placed before him. “ What’ll 
you give?” he asks with fierce energy, 
bending over the buyers, who crowd round 
the box to see what is in it, what propor- 
tion of turbot or brill, and what size of 
soles. Buyers’ hands plunge eagerly into 
the box as the salesman hisses out, ‘‘ What’ ll 
you give?” The faintest wink is bid 
enough for his quick eye. ‘Three pound 
—three pound ten, fifteen—four pound— 
four ten, fifteen. Have youdone? Four 
fifteen,” now turning to the deskman, 
“Four fifteen, Snooks.” Book-keeper cries 
to the form man, “Tally?” ‘Saucy Poll.’” 
“Right.” The form man jumps on the 
box—takes his “ bobbing-money,” sixpence 
or a shilling, according to the value of the 
purchase—and then consigns it to a porter 
for delivery to the purchaser at his cart 
outside the market. All this is done at 
lightning speed. Bang goes another box 
on the pavement—primest of the prime 
this one —all large soles and turbot. 
“What ’ll you give?” asks the salesman. 
“ Four—four ten—five pounds—guineas. 
Have you done? Five guineas, Smithers.” 
“ Tally !”” shouts the deskman, and another 
box comes on. This requires judgment on 
the part of buyers—a mixed box, “ prime” 
and “offal.” It takes a quick eye and long 
practice to appraise the value of a hundred- 
weight and a quarter of mixed—including 
a lordly turbot, a fine brill, soles big and 
little, haddocks, plaice, pipers, gurnets, 
and codlings. Bidding, however, is just 
as quick as ever, and at racing pace a 
hundred boxes of prime will be sold off 
hand for three or four hundred pounds 
sterling, according to the market: for 
nothing, except mining shares, varies in 
value like fish. A goodly turbot will one 
day represent a guinea—on another, half- 
a-crown; a lot of four prime “ live” cod 
will sometimes fetch five pounds—some- 
times five-and-twenty shillings. As one 
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great salesman finishes off his lot of 
* prime,” and is out of work for an hour— 
till the Eastern Counties “ offal” comes 
to hand—the cry of “ Sole buyer-r-r-r! 
sole buyer-r-r-r!” rings out from other 
“‘ forms,” and the great fishmongers watch 
the market carefully, buying to the best 
of their ability. They—the big men— 
can afford to buy in this way; but the 
little men often decline the struggle and 
risk of wholesale purchase, preferring to 
buy just what they want from a “ bum- 
maree.” The gentleman who rejoices in 
this pretty name—‘ undé derivatur” no 
man knows—is generally clad in white 
from top to toe, and may be described as 
a species of middle-man between the con- 
signee and the tradesman. Many “bum- 
marees” are in a large way of business, 
and will buy, perhaps, a hundred pounds’ 
worth of fish of a morning, sort it out on 
their stalls, sell it at a profit, and be up 
and away home by ten o’clock in the 
morning. No doubt a “ bummaree” by 
any other name would smell as sweet; but 
there is compensation for this ugly title, 
and the serene consciousness of having 
made ten or fifteen pounds before the 
West-enders are awake, imparts to the life 
of the “ bummaree” a tinge roseate as 
that which adorns the mullet. Pending 
the arrival of the “‘ offal,” a peculiar class 
of buyer has turned up—a buyer not 
sumptuous as to his raiment, but appa- 
rently well lined as to his pockets. Those 
greasy-looking men are “smokers,” in 
quest of haddocks. Sandy McFinnan, 
with his high cheek-bones, his unshaven 
cheeks, and his ugly Cardigan jacket, is 
not a “thing of beauty” by any means; 
but he is, perhaps, the greatest “smoker” 
in the East-end. In the course of the 
year he turns many tons of haddocks out 
of his smoke-houses, and it requires the 
palate of a connoisseur to distinguish them 
from thereal Scotch article. The sonsof that 
unsavoury-looking father have been sent to 
the best schools, and are at the present 
moment occupied in the gentlemanly pro- 
fession of the law; and his daughter draws 
eighty pounds per annum as governess in 
a nobleman’s family, and is justly con- 
sidered as the type of elegant gentle- 
womanhood, and a perfect arbiter of ques- 
tions of etiquette and genealogy. ‘That 
stately nobleman, the Lord Townmoor, is, 
of course, not aware of the occupation of 
Miss McFinnan’s worthy father; but his 
son, the Hon. Alcibiades Doncaster, has had 
a good deal of old Sandy’s money through 





the medium of that friend of youth, Mr. 
Howard Plantagenet Clinton, of Burling- 
ton-street. Sandy is buying haddocks box 
after box, at ten, eleven, or fifteen shil- 
lings; but, when plaice are put up, retreats 
with his purchases. Plaice, an important 
variety of “ offal,” is going off at a great 
rate into the hands of the second-class of 
“ offal” buyers, the “fryers”—a hawk- 
nosed, hawk-eyed generation, Caucasian 
to the backbone—the proprietors of the 
great fried-fish shops of the East-end, 
compared with which those of St. Giles’s 
are small potatoes indeed. Old Lewis 
Moss—his proper name is Levi Moses—is 
buying plaice galore. He will cut them 
into penny and twopenny slices, fry them 
with a skill unknown to plain cooks, and 
retail them to:small dealers, or to the 
public, at aswingeing profit. He is a warm 
man is old Moss. ‘ He brought up his son 
‘like a gentleman, sir; ” but young Moss, 
who soon extended his name to Maurice, 
did not like fried-fish, oranges, or blacklead 
pencils as sources of revenue, and having 
done pretty well in “the Baron’s year,” 
now makes a book on his own account, 
and will stand “the field” against the 
Hon. Alcibiades Doncaster’s selected fa- 
vourite for a “monkey,” over any course 
in England. His mother and sisters are 
the wonder and envy of Brighton. The 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the 
Valley wear the richest furs, the heaviest 
gold collarettes, and ride the best horses ; 
and, when walking on the Esplanade, would 
attract even greater admiration, were not 
the respectable Mrs. Moss—who has fried 
tons of fish in her time—with them, to 
show what those beautiful young creatures 
may possibly develop into with time. 

At a great pace the “offal” is disposed 
of by those salesmen, beloved of buyers, 
who sell right offhand. This policy is not 
followed by all. That salesman with the 
stove-pipe hat and handsome beard, is the 
Fabius of the market, a genuine ‘‘cunc- 
tator,” who “dwells ” on his business and 
waits for his price, “letting,” in Billings- 
gate parlance, “ the fish hang round him.” 
In selling he is cautious, but, if report 
speaks truly, he does not carry his Fabian 
tactics into the hunting-field, where he 
may be seen, after his morning’s work is 
over, riding as straight as the best, and 
negotiating his fences in the most brilliant 
style. He is not the only hunting, or, 
for that matter, racing man in the fish 
market. One of the best-known “ stock- 
fishmongers,” who deals largely in “ dry ” 
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and “wet” produce, owns a compact stud 
of flyers, and has pulled off many a good 
thing in his time. Another salesman— 
highly popular among the buyers—a pro- 
prietor of a fleet of smacks and a great 
master of repartee, has, “many a time and 
oft,” come down to Billingsgate in the 
orthodox “ pink and pickle jars,” barely 
disguised by an overall, sold hundreds of 
boxes of fish, cracked a score of jokes, and 
put in an appearance at cover-side in time 
for a “quick thing” in the grass counties, 
for your Billingsgate auctioneer must take 
his pleasure by daylight. Late dinners, 
operas, and balls are not for him, for he 
must to bed by eight or nine P.m., that he 
may be fresh and alert at his work in the 
morning. Truly a healthy, natural life 
enough, and one that, if a man could do en- 
tirely without sleep, like afamous New York 
speculator, who spends his days in Wall- 
street and his nights at faro, would dovetail 
very well with that of a sub-editor of a daily 
newspaper, whose duties cease just in time 
to admit of his going to Billingsgate. 

As I stroll out of the market, between 
pyramids of lobsters, sold by the dozen or 
the score, and of mighty crabs yet unslain 
in their baskets, comfortably packed with 
seaweed ; past huge mounds of shrimps, 
sacks of oysters, and unknown quantities 
of mussels and whelks, I marvel, not where 
all this fish goes to from crowded Thames- 
street, but why fish does not form a far more 
important item of diet than it does. In 
days of yore dried fish formed a large 
proportion of the food of the English 
people; and, in more recent times, the 
dream of the philanthropist has been the 
utilisation of the boundless treasures of the 
Great Deep. Before the man who makes 
two blades of grass to grow in the place 
of one was invented, and admired, the 
necessity for improving inland communi- 
cations, with the object of opening to all 
the blessing of abundant fresh fish, was 
felt by many philosophers of advanced 
views. The Society of Arts took a 
prominent part in the movement, and ex- 
pended thousands of pounds in endeavour- 
ing to secure a regular supply of fish to 
the London markets. Ata later date, in 
1813, a meeting was held at the Thatched 
House to promote the same object, since 
facilitated by the rapid spread of the rail- 
way system. Communication has been so 
far perfected that there appears no good 
reason why English people should not be 
supplied with all the fish they care to eat, 
and at a moderate price. It must be con- 








fessed, however, that we are a slow-going 
people in dietary matters, and are still 
victims to a prejudice that fish is watery 
because it lives in the water, and is, 
therefore, an unsatisfactory food—a mere 
addition to meat rather than a sufficient 
meat in itself. I.know a gentleman from 
the Midland counties who dislikes a Lon- 
don steak, and declares itis “ nobbut air,” 
because, after eating one, he does not feel 
that touch of indigestion which accom- 
panies a barbarously- fried beefsteak in 
his native town. For some similar reason 
fish is thought not “satisfying;” but, if 
there be any truth in the dicta of our 
scientific pastors and masters, fish is at 
once the lightest, most agreeable, and 
most nourishing food at our command. 
It is digestible and it is strengthening, 
both to the body and the brain; for, so far 
as we know, it supplies a peculiar brain- 
nourishing element, in which coarser 
viands are deficient. It is easy to cook, 
demanding but little fuel, and very little, 
or at least a very short period, of atten- 
tion. It is well known that fish-eating 
communities are exceptionally healthy 
and well grown—the Irish peasant, who 
lives on herrings and’ potatoes, affording 
a conspicuous example of the truth; and 
yet the great body of our countryfolk 
go on treating fish as a mere accessory, 
instead of a genuine aliment. 

In the present state of our inland com- 
munications there is no doubt whatever 
that increased demand for fish would in- 
duce a commensurate supply, and that 
when, if ever, the English people place 
fish in its proper rank as food, there will 
be found boats, nets, and men enough to 
catch it in abundance, railways to carry it 
inland, and auctioneers to knock it down— 
albeit this operation is performed, in Bil- 
lingsgate at least, without a hammer. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

One dreary Sunday afternoon, about 
this time—that is to say, about the end 
of November—Matthew Diamond rang at 
the bell of Mr. Maxfield’s door. He had 
a couple of books under his arm, and he 
asked the servant, who admitted him, if 
she could give him back the volume he 


had last lent to Miss Maxfield. Sally 
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looked askance at the books, and shook 
her head doubtfully. 

“Tt’s one o’ them French books, isn’t 
it, sir? I don’t know one from another. 
Would you please step upstairs yourself ? 
Miss Rhoda’s in the drawing-room.” 

Diamond went upstairs and tapped at 
the door of the sitting-room. 

“Come in,” said a soft, sweet voice, 
that seemed to him the most musical he 
had ever heard, and he entered. 

The old room looked very different 
from what it had looked, in the days when 
Matthew Diamond used to come there to 
read Latin and history with Algernon 
Errington. There were still the clumsy 
beams in the low ceiling, and the old- 
fashioned cushioned seats in the bay- 
window, but everything else was changed. 
A rich carpet covered the floor; there 
were handsome hangings, and a couch, 
and a French clock on the chimney-piece ; 
there was a small pianoforte in the room, 
too; and, at one end, a bookcase well 
filled with gaily-bound books. These 
things were the product of old Max’s 
money. But there were evidences about 
the place of taste and refinement, which 
were due entirely to Rhoda. She had 
got a stand of hyacinths like those in 
Miss Bodkin’s room. She had softened 
and hidden the glare of the bright, brand- 
new upholstery by dainty bits of lace- 
work spread over the couch and the 
chairs; and she had, with some difficulty, 
persuaded her father to substitute for two 
staring coloured French lithographs, which 
had decked the walls, a couple of good 
engravings after Italian pictures. There 
was a fire glowing redly in the grate, and 
the room was warm and fragrant. Rhoda 
was curled up on the window-seat, with a 
book in her hand, and bending down her 
pretty head over it, until the soft brown 
curls swept the page. 

Diamond stood still for a moment in 
the doorway, admiring the graceful figure 
well defined against the light. 

“Come in, Sally,” said Rhoda. And then 
she looked up from her book, and saw him. 

“T’m afraid I disturb you!” said 
Diamond. “But the maid told me to 
come up.” 

“Oh no! I was just reading—— 

“ Straining your eyes by this twilight! 
That’s very wrong.” 

“Yes! I’m afraid it is not very wise. 
But I wanted to finish the chapter; and 
my eyes are really very strong.” 

“T thought you might be at church,” 
said Diamond, seating himself on the 
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opposite side of the bay-window, and 
within its recess, “‘so I asked the maid 
to get me the book I wanted. But she 
sent me upstairs.” 

* Aunt Betty is at church, and James ; 
but father wouldn’t let me go. He said 
it was so raw and foggy, and I had been 
to church this morning.” 

“Yes; I saw you there. But have you 
not been well, that your father did not 
wish you to go out?” 

“Oh yes; I’m very well, thank you. 
But I had a little cold last week; and I 
should have had to walk to St. Chad’s and 
back, you know. Father doesn’t think it 
right to drive on the Lord’s day, so he 
made me stay at home.” 

** How very right of him! 
you reading ? ” 

He drew a little nearer to her as he 
asked the question, and looked at the 
book she held. 

“Oh, it’s a Sunday book,” said Rhoda, 
simply. “The Pilgrim’s Progress. I like 
it very much.” 

“T wonder whether you will care to 
hear of some good news I had to-day ?” 

“Oh yes; I shall be very glad to 
hear it.” 

“T think I stand a good chance of 
getting the head-mastership of Dorring- 
ton Proprietary School. Dorrington is in 
the next county, you know.” 

“Oh! I’m very glad.” 

“It would be a very good position. I 
am not certain of it yet, you know; but 
Dr. Bodkin has been very friendly, and 
has promised to canvass the governing 
committee for me.” 

“Oh! I’m very glad, indeed.” 

‘7 don’t know yet myself whether I am 
very glad or not.” 

* Don’t you P” 

Rhoda looked up at him in genuine 
surprise; but her eyes fell before the 
answering look they encountered, and 
she blushed from brow to chin. 

‘“No; it all depends on you, Rhoda, 
whether I am glad of it to the bottom of 
my heart, or whether I give it all up asa 
thing not worth striving for.” 

There was a pause, which Rhoda broke 
at length, because the silence embarrassed 
her unendurably. 

“Oh, I don’t think it can depend upon 
me, Mr. Diamond,” she said, in a little 
quivering voice, that was barely audible ; 
whilst, at the same time, she hurriedly 
turned over the pages cf the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, with her eyes fixed on them, 
although she assuredly did not see one 
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letter. Diamond gently drew the book from 
her hand, and took the hand in his own. 
“Yes, Rhoda,” he said—and, having 


lovingly on the sound of her name—“ I 
think you do know! You must know 
that, if I look forward hopefully to any- 
thing in my future life, it is only because 
I have a hope that you may be able to 
love me a little. I love you so much!” 

She trembled violently, but did not with- 
draw her hand. She sat quite still with 
downcast eyes, neither moving nor looking 
to the right or the left. 

“Rhoda! Rhoda! Won’t you say one 
word to me?” 

“T’m trying—thinking what I ought to 
say,” she answered almost in a whisper. 

“Ts it so difficult, Rhoda? ” 

She made a strong effort to command 
her voice, but she had not the courage to 
look full at him as she answered, “Yes; it 
is very difficult forme. I want to do right, 
Mr. Diamond. I want not to deceive you.” 

“T am very sure that you will not deceive 
me, Rhoda! ” 

“Not if I can help it. But it is so hard 
to say just the exact truth.” 

“] don’t find it hard to say the exact 
truth to you. You may believe me im- 
plicitly, Rhoda, when I say that I love 
you with all my heart, and will do my best 
to make you happy if you will let me.” 

“T do believe you. I believe you are 
really fond of me. Only—of course you 
are much cleverer and wiser than I am, 
except in thinking too much of me—and 
you can say just whatever is in your mind. 
But I can’t; not all at once.” 

“T will wait, Rhoda. I will have patience, 
and not distress you.” 

The tears were falling down her cheeks 
now, not from sorrow, but from sheer 
agitation. She thanked him by a gesture 
of her head, and drew her hand away from 
his very gently, and wiped her eyes. He 
could not command himself at sight of her 
tears, although he had resolved not to 
speak again until she should be calm and 
ready to hear him. 

“My darling,” he said, clasping his 
hands together and looking at her with 
eyes full of anxious compassion, “ don’t 
ery! Is it my fault P You must have had 
some knowledge of what was in my heart 
to say to you! I have not startled you 
and taken you by surprise ? ” 

“No; that’s just it, Mr. Diamond. It’s 
that that makes me feel so afraid of doing 
wrong and deceiving you. I—lI 
thought for some time past that you were 











once called her so, his lips seemed to dwell | 





getting to like me very much. Some one 
said so too. But yet I couldn’t do any- 
thing, could I? I couldn’t say, ‘ Don’t get 
fond of me, Mr. Diamond!’ ” 

“Tt would have been quite in vain to 
say ‘ Don’t get fond of me.’ I’m a despe- 
rately obstinate man, Rhoda ! ” 

‘So then I—I mean to tell you the exact 
truth, you know, as wellas Ican. I began 
to think whether I liked you very mae. ‘s 

* Well, Rhoda?” 

There was a rather long silence. 

* Well, I thought—yes, I did.” 

He clasped his arms round her with a 
sudden impetuous movement, but she held 
him off with her two hands on his shoulders. 
“ No, but please listen! I did love some- 
body else once very much. Of course we 
were very young, and it was nonsense. 
But I did wrong in being secret, and keep- 
ing it from father. And I never want to 
be secret any more. And—though I do 
like you very much, and—and—I should 
be very sorry if you went away—yet it 
isn’t quite the same that I felt before. 
That is the truth as well as I can say it, 
and I am very grateful to you for think- 
ing so well of me.” 

He drew the young head with its soft 
shining chestnut curls down on to his 
breast, and pressed his lips to her cheek. 

“‘ Now you are mine, my very own—are 
you not, Rhoda ?” 

“Yes; if you like, Mr. Diamond.” 

Matthew Diamond had been successful 
in his wooing, after feeling very doubtful 
of success. And he should naturally have 
been elated in proportion to his previous 
trepidation. And he was happy, of course; 
yet scarcely with the fulness of joyful 
triumph he had promised himself, if pretty 
Rhoda should incline her ear to his suit. 
There was a subtle flavour of disappoint- 
ment in itall. Rhoda had behaved very 
well, very honestly, in making that effort 
to be quite clear and candid about her 
feelings. It was a great thing to be able 
to feel perfect confidence in the woman 
who was to be his companion for life. 
And as to her loving him with the same 
fervour he felt towards her, that was not 
to be expected. She was gentle, sweet 
modest, thoroughly feminine, and exqui- 
sitely pretty. She was willing to give her- 
self to him, and would doubtless be a true 
and affectionate wife. He held her slight 
waist in his arm, and her head rested con- 
fidingly on his bosom. Of course he was 
very happy. Only—if only Rhoda were not 
quite so silent and cold; if she would say 
one little word of tenderness, or even nestle 
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herself fondly against his shoulder without 
speaking ! 

Some such thoughts were vaguely flit- 
ting through Diamond’s mind when Rhoda 
raised her head, and, emboidened by the 
gathering dusk, ,looked up into his face 
and said, *“* You know it cannot be unless 
father consents.” 

“‘T shall speak to him this evening. Do 
you think he will be stern and hard to 
persuade, Rhoda ? ” 

“T don’t know. He said once that he 
would like to—to—that he would like to 
know I had some one to take care of me.” 

“On that score I am not afraid of falling 
short. Your father could give his treasure 
to no man who would take more loving 
care of her than I!” 

“And then you are a gentleman; and 
father thinks a great deal of that, although 
he makes no pretence of being anything 
more than a tradesman himself. And of 
course I am only a tradesman’s daughter. 
I am greatly below you in station—I 
know that.” 

“My Rhoda! As if there could be any 
question of that between us! Heaven knows 
I have been poor and obscure enough all 
my life! But now I shall be able to tell 
your father that I hope to have a home to 
offer you that will be at least not sordid, 
and the position of a lady.” 

** [hope you won’t repent, Mr. Diamond.” 

“Repent! But, Rhoda, won’t you call 
me by my name? Say Matthew, not Mr. 
Diamond.” 

“Yes; I willif you like. But I’m afraid 
I can’t all at once. It seems so strange.” 

“T wish you liked my name one thou- 
sandth part as much as I love the sound 
of yours! It seems so sweet to be able to 
call you Rhoda.” 

“Oh, [like your name very much indeed. 
But I think, please, that you had better 
go now. The people are coming out of 
church, and I don’t wish Aunt Betty to 
find you here before you have spoken to 
father.” 

Rhoda stood up as she said it, and 
Diamond had no choice but to rise too, 
and say farewell. He drew her gently 
towards him and kissed her. ‘ Will you 
try to love me, Rhoda?” he said, in a tone 
of almost sad entreaty. “Do you think 
you shall be able to love me a little ? ” 

“T should not have accepted you if I 
felt that I could never be fond of you,” 
returned Rhoda, and a little flush spread 
itself over her face as she spoke. ‘ But 
you know I have told you the truth. I 
have told you about——” 





He put up his hand to check her. “ Yes, 
yes; you have been quite candid and 
honourable, and I won’t be exacting or 
unreasonable, or too impatient.” He did 
not think he could endure to hear Rhoda, 
in her anxiety not to deceive him, recapi- 
tulate the confession of her “ different 
feeling” for another man in days past; 
and yet he had known, or guessed, that it 
had been so. 

Then he took his leave, an accepted lover; 
and he told himself that he was a very 
fortunate and happy man. As he passed 
the door of old Max’s little parlour down- 
stairs, he saw a light gleaming under the 
door into the almost dark passage. He 
stopped and tapped at the door. ‘‘ Come 
in,” said Jonathan Maxfield’s harsh voice, 
And Diamond went into the parlour. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ortp Max looked up at his visitor 
over his great tortoise-shell spectacles, 
He had a large Bible open on the table 
before him. The large Bible was placed 
there every ‘evening, and on Sanday 
evenings any other volume which might 
chance to be lying in the parlour was care- 
fully removed out of sight, to be restored 
to the light of day on Monday morning. 
This was a custom of the house, and had 
been so for years. It had obtained all 
through the Methodist days, and now 
lasted under the new orthodox dispen- 
sation. Since old Max had his spectacles 
on, it was to be supposed that he had been 
reading, and, since there was no other 
printed document within sight, not even 
an almanac, it was clear that he could 
have been reading nothing but his Bible. 
And yet it was nearly an hour since he had 
turned the page before him, He had been 
dozing, sitting up in his chair by the fire. 
This had latterly become a habit with him 
whenever he was left 2lone in the evening. 
And once, even, he had fallen into a sleep, 
or a stupor, in the midst of the assembled 
family, and, on awaking, had been le- 
thargic in his movements and dazed in his 
manner for some time. 

He was quite awake now, however, as 
he peered sharply at Diamond over his 
glasses. The latter found some little dif- 
ficulty in beginning his communication, 
not being assisted by a word from old 


-Max, who stared at him silently. 


“‘T have a few words to say to you, Mr. 
Maxfield, if you are at leisure to hear 
them,” he said at length. 

“If it’s anything in the natur’ of a 
business communication, I can’t attend to 
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it now,” returned old Max deliberately. “It 
has been a rule of mine through life to 
transact no business on the Lord’s day, 
and I have found it prosper with me.” 

“No, no; it is not a matter of business, 
Mr. Maxfield,” said Diamond smiling, but 
not quite at his ease. Then he sat down 
and told his errand. Maxfield listened in 
perfect silence. ‘‘ May I hope, Mr. Max- 
field, that you will give us your consent 
and approbation ? ” asked Diamond, after 
@ pause. 

“You're pretty glib, sir! I must know 
a little more about this matter before I 
can give an answer one way or another.” 

“You shall know all that I can tell you, 
Mr. Maxfield. Indeed, I do not see what 
more I have to say. I have explained to 
you what my prospects in life are. I have 
told you every particular with the most 
absolute fulness and candour. As to my 
feeling for your daughter—I don’t think 
I could fully express that if I talked to 
you all night.” 

‘What did my daughter say to you?” 

“‘ She—she told me that she was willing 
to be my wife, but that it must depend 
on your consent.” 

‘Rhoda has always been a very dutiful 
daughter. There’s not many like Rhoda.” 

“T appreciate her, Mr. Maxfield. You 
may believe that I do most heartily ap- 
preciate her. I have loved her long. But, 
of course, I could not venture to ask her to 
marry me, or to ask you to give her to me, 
until I had some prospect of a home to 
offer her.” 

“Ah! And this prospect, now — you 
aren’t sure about it ?” 

“No; I am not quite sure.” 

“ And, supposing you don’t get the 
place—how then ?” 

“Why, then, Mr. Maxfield, I should look 
for another. If you will give your consent 
to my engagement to Rhoda, I am not 
| afraid of not finding a place in the world 
for her. I have a fair share of resolution ; 
I am industrious and well educated; Iam 
not quite thirty years old. If you will 
give me a word of encouragement I shall be 
| Sure to succeed.” 

‘“‘Head-master of Dorrington Proprietary 
School, eh ? Will that be a place like Dr. 
Bodkin’s ? ” 

“Something of that kind, only not so 
lucrative.” 

_ “Dr. Bodkin is thought a good deal of 
in Whitford.” 

“Mr. Maxfield, may I hope for a favour- 
able answer from you before I go? ” 


Old Max struck his hand sharply on the 





table as he exclaimed, almost with a snarl, 
“T will not be hurried, sir! nor made to 
speak rashly and without duly pondering 
and meditating my words.” Then he 
added, in a different tone, “ You are glib, 
sir! mighty glib! Do you know what 
Miss Maxfield will have to her portion—if 
I choose to give it her?” 

“No, Mr. Maxfield, I do not. Nor dol 
care toknow. I would take her to-morrow 
if she would come, although she were the 
poorest beggar in the world.” 

** And would you take her without my 
consent ? ” 

“T would, if you had no reasonable 
grounds for withholding it.” 

“You would steal my daughter away 
without my consent?” 

“T said nothing about stealing. I should 
not think of deceiving you in the matter. 
I think you must acknowledge that I am 
speaking to you frankly, at any rate !”’ 

Maxfield could not but acknowledge to 
himself that the young man was honest 
and straightforward, and spoke fairly. He 
was well-looking too, and had the air of a 
gentleman, although there was not a trace 
about him of the peculiar airy elegance, 
the graceful charm of face and figure, 
which made Algernon Errington so at- 
tractive. Neither had he Algernon’s gift 
of flattery, so adroitly conveyed as to ap- 
pear unconscious; nor—what might, under 
the present circumstances, have served him 
equally well with the old tradesman— 
Algernon’s good-humoured way of taking 
for granted his own incontestable social 
superiority over the Whitford grocer. 
Maxfield had his doubts as to whether 
this young man, ex-usher at the Grammar 
School, a fellow who went about to people’s 
houses and gave lessons for money, could 
prove to be a fine enough match for his 
Rhoda, even though he should become 
head-master at Dorrington. 

“T shall have some conversation with 
my daughter, and let you have my answer 
after that, sir,” said he, looking half- 
sullenly, half-thoughtfully at the suitor. 
** And as there will be questions of figures 
to go into, maybe, I am not willing to con- 
sider the subject more at length on the 
Lord’s day.” 

But I am bound to confess that this was 
an afterthought on old Max’s part. 

When Diamond had gone, the old man 
sent for his daughter to come to him in 
the parlour. ‘“ You can take yourself off, 
Betty Grimshaw,” said he to that respect- 
able spinster, very unceremoniously. “ You 
and James can bide in the kitchen till 
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é | 
supper’s ready. When it is, come and tell | profits of his place, might come to be 
me.” | @ personage of importance. ‘“ And money 

Rhoda came, in answer to her father’s there will be; more’n they think for,” 
summons, very calmly. She had, of course, | said old Max to himself. ‘The young man 
expected it. She had quite got over the | seemed to worship Rhoda; as he ought. 
agitation of the interview with her lover, | He’s out and away a better man than that 
and was her usual sweet, placid self again. | t’other one! Lives clear and clean before 
Yes; she said Mr. Diamond had asked her | the world, and is ashamed to look no man 
to marry him, and she was willing to marry | in the face.” 
him if her father would consent. She/ Thus old Max reflected. And it will be 
believed Mr. Diamond loved her very | seen that his reflections tended more and 
much, and she liked him very much. She | more to favour the acceptance of Matthew 
had been afraid of him once, because he | Diamond as his son-in-law. Yes; he 
was so very learned and clever, and seemed | should be glad to see Rhoda safe and 
rather proud and stern. But he was really | happy under a husband’s care, before: he 
very gentle when you came to know him. | died. And yet—and yet—he felt, as the 
She was sure he would be kind to her. prosperous wooer had felt, a dim sense 

“Tt’s not a thing to decide upon all in | of dissatisfaction. Old Max could not 
a moment, Rhoda,” said her father. | be accused of being sentimental, but he 

“No, father; but I have thought of it for | had looked forward to Rhoda’s marriage 
some time past,” answered Khoda, simply. | as an occasion-of triumph and exultation. 

The old man looked at her with a slight | If she found a husband whom he approved 
feeling of surprise. ‘“ Rhoda has a vast | of, he would be large and generous in his 
deal of common sense,” thought he. “She | dealings with them. He would show the 
has some of my brains inside that pretty | world that Rhoda Maxfield was no tocher- 
brown head of hers, that is so like her| less lass, but an heiress, courted, and 
poor mother’s!” Then he said alond, | sought after, and destined to belong to a 
“You see, this Mr. Diamond is nobody, | sphere far above that of Whitford shop- 
after all. A schoolmaster! Well, that’s| keepers. Now the husband had been 
no great shakes.” | found—he had almost made up his mind 

“ Dr. Bodkin is a schoolmaster, father.” | as to that—but there was no exultation; 

“Dr. Bodkin is rector of St. Chad’s | certainly no triumph. Rhoda was so cool 
and D.D., and a man of substance besides.” | and quiet. Very sensible! Oh, admirably 

“Mr. Diamond is a gentleman, father. | sensible; but . Ina word, the whole 
Everybody allows that.” | affair seemed a little flat and chilly. Of 

“Do you think yon could be happy to be | all the three personages chiefly interested, 
his wife, Rhoda?” As he asked this ques- | Rhoda was the only one who was conscious 
tion, her father’s voice was almost tender, | of no disappointment. 
and he placed his hand gently on her head. : = 

“Yes, father; I think so. He would NEXT WEEK WILL BE COMMENCED 
take care of me, and be good to me, and 
guide me right. And he would never put A NE W SERIAL STORY. 
himself between you and me, father; I BY 
mean he would wish me always to be MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
dutiful and affectionate to you.” | Author of “A House of Cards,” &c. &e. 
“Well, Rhoda, we must consider. And I | = - 


hope the Lord will send me wisdom in the On Wednesday, the Ist of December, will be 
matter. I would fain see thee happy before published 


I am called away. God bless thee, child.”|“ PY AV Y’S LOQOKE Ro 


Jonathan Maxfield turned the matter in | oeibeas Uae 
his mind during the watches of the night | aes 
with much anxious consideration. In | EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER 
social status there was truly not much to FOR 
complain of, he thought. A man ina} CET RISTMAS, 1875. 
position like that of Dr. Bodkin, who | Price FourpEence. 
should have money of his own (or of his |, 4» haa of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 
wife’s) to render him independent of the | Bookstalls. 
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D?ROOKES 
ANTI-LANCET. 











: Is specially recommended by several eminent ~~", cae and by DR. 
All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, | ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the “ Anti-Lanc 


siould read Dr. Rooke's “AnticLancet, or Handy Guide to| lias been used with the most signal succes for Asthma, Bronchitis 
y Ss Nig 
Domestic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any | Blood, Shortness of Breath, ane all affections of the Throat and Chest. 


Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. | Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable 
Chemists, and wholesale by AMES M. CROSBY, Y Chemist, Scar- 


. * . boro 
Concerning this book, which contains 168 pages, the late . oo pavalids should read Crosby’ > Prize Treatise on “‘ DISEASES OF 


eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :—‘‘ Jt will be E LUNGS AND AIR-VESSELS,” a copy of which can be had GRATIS 
an incalculable boon to every person who can read and think. a au Chemists. 


“WANZER” SEWING MACHINES, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


Vienna Exu1B1TIOW.—Two First Prize Medals were awarded to the Wanzer Sewing Machines. Also the Only Grand Silver 
Medal and Diploma from the Society of Arts and Manufactures of Lower Austria. 


“LITTLE WANZER” HAND MACHINE 


Continues to rank first in its class, 500,000 having been sold, £4:4: 


“WANZER” FP. NEW FAMILY MACHINE, 


with Patent Reversible Feed Motion, and the latest improvements. Specially adapted for Families, Dressmaking, and 
Manufacturing Purposes. £'7 :'7:0O. 


“WANZER” D. HEAVY MACHINE, 
suitable for Tailors, Outfitters, and Manufacturers of Heavy Goods, £8:8: 
CAUTION.—Little Wanzer Machine, BA : 4:0. 


Spurious imitations are being offered by unscrupulous dealers. Every genuine ong is stamped with Trade Mark and 
Address, 4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Prospectuses, Price Lists, and all Information Free. 


Offices: 4, Great Portland Street, London, W., and at 58, Boar Lane, Leeds. 


PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, & BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless,"and vastly superior to other remedie3. 

Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangements, &c., by meang of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed, 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


J. L. Pulvermacher'’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


CHLOROD YN =. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

“‘T consider it the most valuable medicine known.”—Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the Ogege of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging feartully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavtiox.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J, Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words ‘“‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 






































The Manufacturers guarantee that all square Canisters covered with their well- 
known RED and YELLOW LABELS contain only the FINEST MUSTARD, the quality 
of which will maintain the {reputation acquired by their FIRM during the last 
130 YEARS. 


Robinson’s Patent 


Groats and Barley | 


These preparations have been before the public for more than Half a Century, 
and on account of their purity and nutriment are much esteemed as diets for the 
infant, the invalid, and the aged. 


- KINGSFORD’S q 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN. 4 


«2° The ORIGINAL and BEST of all similar preparations. 2% } 
































DR. HASSALL reports:—‘The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me ah 
for many years; it is very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as 4 
an Arrowroot; taken in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable 
article of diet for Infants and Young Children.” 








The above well-known Articles can be obtained of most Family Grocers, Oilmen, &c. #J 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, AND CO., LONDON, 
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